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FOREWORD 



School broadcasts constitute the most commonly used resource available to teachers. 
During any week audiences equivalent to more than half the school population of 
Scotland sit in the presence of, watch, listen to or use the schools output of the BBC 
and the ITV companies. At the same time pupils at all levels consume vast quantities 
of radio and television outside school. These media now provide the main source of 
entertainment, news, views and attitudes. While some teachers and teacher trainers 
are still only just getting used to colour television, pupils have become experts with 
videorecorders, video-cameras and microcomputers with programs distributed by 
telesoftware. 



By bringing together articles covering a range of features of broadcasting and school 
education, this occasional paper attempts to give a flavour of the tremendous good 
will, interest, and activity in this aspect of the current Scottish educational scene. 
Collaborative activities are frequent and are expected to be the norm. They involve 
the BBC, the I TV companies, educational institutions and education authorities all 
working together to improve the quality of the educational experience of the child, in 
school and out of school, whether drawing from structured curriculum-related 
material or general output, ‘narrow-cast’ or broadcast. The reader can judge whether 
this recipe is a good one. 



The Hayter Report believed it had thrown down a challenge when in 1974 it 
concluded its consideration of Using Broadcasts in Schools with the truism that ‘Their 
potential contribution in the classroom, and to curricular developments in the school, 
is most effectively realised when the skill of the teacher is purposefully committed to 
their use, and this is most likely to happen when conditions are right.’ In fact the 
challenge, if that is what it was, had already been identified and acted upon. Five 
years earlier the Scottish Education Department had begun supporting what has 
since become a significant series of projects and developments aimed at improving 
the quality of use of broadcast resources in school education. 



Education authorities had been quick to respond to changes in distribution systems. 
They equipped schools with VHF radios and then with televisions and videorecording 
facilities so that Scottish schools soon became better equipped than anywhere else in 
Western Europe, and even at a higher level than in Japan. The next concern had to be 
with the way these facilities were used. Thus at the time of Hayter, and then of the 
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1 . INTRODUCTORY RESEARCH REVIEW 



Scottish Research Studies into Schools Broadcasts 

Over the last five years or so schools have become very well equipped for receiving 
and using schools broadcasts and, with the exception of video cassette recorders 
(VCRs) in primary schools, overall Scottish schools are better equipped than those in 
other parts of the United Kingdom. There are however wide regional variations 
within Scotland for example, in the provision of VCRs. In keeping with such 
equipment provision, virtually all schools use some broadcast materials. Use of 
certain programmes for the primary sector is very widespread: Watch is used by one 
or more classes in 80% of the primary schools, while around 60% of schools listen to 
Singing Together , consistently the most popular radio programme. 

Many of the series aimed at secondary school pupils have smaller audiences, in part 
because the greater range of subjects covered in the secondary school results in the 
potential audience for many series being quite small. However, there are some TV 
programmes watched by classes in over 40% of secondary schools and radio 
programmes listened to in over 20% of such schools. Many of the very popular 
programmes have links to exam syllabuses. 



A major source of information about the use of broadcasts in schools is the Annual 
Survey of Listening and Viewing conducted jointly by the Scottish Education 
Department, BBC, IBA and the Scottish Independent TV companies. The annual 
survey demonstrates, while use of broadcast material overall is high (for example, it 
has been suggested that as much as a fifth of teaching in the primary school centres on 
broadcast material (Macintyre, 1981)), patterns of use by schools are highly variable, 
home schools use a large number of series, some very few. Some use a small number 
ot senes with a large number of classes, some use a group of different series with each 
class. At the departmental level in secondary schools use is also highly variable. The 
total use of series in any subject is accounted for by 45 to 60 per cent of all school 
departments (Scottish Education Department, 1982). While no pattern— of either 
high or low use of itself indicates appropriate or effective use of resources, the 
existence of such variety raises questions about underlying causes. [The pattern of use 
is described in more detail in chapter 11.] 

The production costs of programmes are high, particularly as the BBC and 
independent companies must attempt to match the presentation pupils are 
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‘Schools have still much to do to get the best out of broadcasting, by preparing 
hstenmg and viewing conditions in advance, and by matching learning materials both 
f. Programme and to working conditions.’ To encourage schools to plan more 
t -r r p the ff° T a resources, including broadcasts, an appendix to the report 
Sets out Ten P° int * for Assistant Head Teachers’ to assist them in their thinking on 
organisation. One contribution to this volume explores the role of an assistant head 

fSpT “ 3 ] eVieWmg and encoura g in g use of broadcast materials in his school 



Inter-College Research: School Broadcasting in Scottish Schools 

St rat h clyde University study focused on the organisation of television 
facilities in secondary schools, another recent Scottish study has explored the 
educational effectiveness of the use of broadcasts, both radio and television in 
pnmaiy and secondary schools. This study, the Inter-Colleges of Education research 
study, was reported on by Aileen Macintyre in 1981. 



The study was earned out in three stages. In the first a ’base-line’ survey of 200 schools 
( 100 primary and 100 secondary) was conducted. Its aims included establishing levels 
aSe , , and explonn f teachers ’ awareness of the range of broadcasting resources 
avaHable The second stage was subject-based with individual colleges using a variety 
of methods to study the relationship between the available broadcast materials and 
the curriculum of schools, subject by subject. The third was an in-depth survey of a 
small sample of schools (selected largely from information collected in the previous 
stages) which were deemed to be ‘good users of broadcasts’. Twenty four primary 
schools and 18 secondary schools were included. This stage included observations of 



The larger base-line’ survey revealed that primary school teachers were overall 
more familiar with the broadcast resources available than were their secondary 
counterparts: the researchers considered that half of the primary teachers had a good 
knowledge of the available programmes and another third were thought to have a 
medium knowledge. In contrast, only two fifths of the secondary school teachers 
were considered to have good knowledge of the available programmes and roughly a 
further quarter to have a medium level of such knowledge. Thus a full third of the 
secondary school teachers were considered to have a poor knowledge of what was 



Primary teachers included in the study, including a group of 36 teachers deemed to be 
good users were unselective in their use of broadcasts, with series being used 
week-m, week-out, with a class. Secondary teachers, while being more inclined to 
select programmes from broadcast series still did not use the potential afforded by 
V LK equipment to interact with the materials. Even among the sample of ?3 ‘good 
users it was rare to find programmes being used as excerpts or being stopped and 
started or sections being replayed: the VCRs were, in the main, merely regarded as 
allowing a time-shift between transmission and replaying. 



The information collected on pupils’ attitudes to broadcasts demonstrated very 
clearly that both primary and secondary school pupils enjoy and value broadcasts in 
school. A majority of the primary children surveyed agreed that they did not always 
understand what they saw or heard; they strongly preferred the teacher to prepare 
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them for and to follow-up the broadcast. Such views are of interest when set against a 
recent HM Inspectorate study (Scottish Education Department, 1980) which 
considered preparation for, and follow-up of, a schools broadcast was adequate for 
only a third of the classes observed. On radio, the survey showed that while the 
majority do listen to radio programmes at home, for over half of these listening is 
limited to pop music, sport and news. 

Secondary pupils were said to approach broadcasts in ‘a serious minded way’. They 
would have liked more follow-up and preparation for their broadcasts. They clearly 
brought, at least to television, an already awakened critical faculty which teachers 
could develop further. The information in the study on the relative merits of radio 
and television is complex. It does however suggest that in this age of television, pupils 
need training to develop listening skills and that this is rarely provided in schools. 

The final report of the study includes a large set of of appendixes with the details of 
the findings from the different stages of the study. Appendix E contains 8 case studies 
which between them illustrate a range of possible approaches for good use of 
broadcasts in different areas of the curriculum, both primary and secondary. An 
example on the primary side is of a teacher spontaneously using a live TV broadcast 
on dinosaurs from the BBC series Watch as a focus for class work extending over 
several weeks. The researchers commented on the enthusiasm and evident interest of 
the pupils (aged 6 and 7) throughout. Follow-up work included: discussion of the 
programme itself; art work; vocabulary— filling in worksheets of missing words; 
reading— using the class ‘dinosaur comer’ of specially selected books; maths — sets, 
mensuration, health — diet of dinosaurs and pupils and care of teeth. 

An example quoted from a secondary school is of very carefully pre-planned use of 
material from the series. The French Programme with a fairly high ability second year 
class. In this case, after pre-viewing and selecting material to fit in with the work in 
hand, the teacher produced worksheets and other hand-outs and transparencies for 
the overhead projector. Before the class watched the broadcasts selected, the teacher 
set the material into the context of the current work of the class and outlined main 
points. During the showing the VCR was stopped to allow pupils to answer questions 
orally and after replaying to allow them to complete worksheets. The teacher then 
checked answers and enlarged on the topic covered. Further sections of the broadcast 
were then shown. Follow-up to the broadcast was carried out using the teacher’s 
prepared material and the overhead projector (OHP). The pupils completed the 
session by writing a story and examining sections of their textbooks which linked with 
the theme. The report on this lesson ends: 

The researcher was particularly impressed with the way in which the programmes 
produced and sustained interest as a prop for creative language exercises and oral 
work and effectively dovetailed with the syllabus. The skilled and efficient use of 
the VCR was noted as w ! as the use of the OHP, producing a period of variety with 
interest sustained throughout, a wide coverage and a situation in which pupils 
were busily involved,’ 

The study was critical of the training on the effective use of broadcasting included in 
teachers pie-service courses. Even those observed to be making effective use of 
broadcasts claimed to have had little guidance offered in these courses. The study 
carried out its own investigation into provision in the colleges in this area and found it 
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to be uneven and for some students completely lacking. Since the study has reported 
some new initiatives on in-service training for effective use of broadcasts have been 
taken: the Scottish Council for Educational Technology (SCET), in conjunction with 
Moray House and Aberdeen Colleges of Education have mounted courses for 
teachers in the East and West of Scotland. The BBC has contributed to teacher 
training needs identified in the reports by transmitting a series of nine short radio 
programmes aimed at pre- and in-service training on Using Broadcasts in Schools , in 
April and June 1982, while relevant elements in some college courses have been 
revised and developed over the last few years. 

Radio 

The annual survey documents an apparent decline in the use of radio in secondary 
schools: audiences for particular programmes have been declining and the average 
number of series taken by schools is also falling. The conclusion in the inter-college 
research report on radio use has already been referred to and recent school visits by 
college of education staff confirm the finding that attitudes to radio, even within a 
single department can be highly variable and that many teachers appear to lack 
guidance on how listening skills can be developed, for example, by using headphone 
sets in primary schools to encourage individual use. 

Recently, there has also been a highly successful initiative encouraging schools to 
make appropriate use of local radio (Murray, 1982). This started when SCET 
sponsored the setting up of a local sound archive in Orkney, in 1980. Compilations of 
local material have been made available to schools in Orkney on such topics as: 
World War II reminiscences by local people; farming, and Orkney writers. [See 
Chapter 8 for a fuller account]. The material has been very favourably received by 
schools and has led to the development of series of locally produced schools 
programmes, incorporating archive material, being transmitted on BBC Radio 
Orkney. The first broadcasts were about ‘dialect’ and were presented by a local 
teacher. As the evaluators to the project commented: 

‘Local material has the advantage of dealing with the familiar and has the 
characteristic, attractive to many pupils, that it is not labelled “school”. The 
Orkney teachers commented on the improved standard of written work, both 
factual and imaginative, which the pupils produced after listening to the tapes. 
Certain pupils appeared to respond particularly well to local speakers, and to 
descriptions of events and experiences familiar to them. ’It is understood that a 
similar venture is now being planned in the Western Isles.’ 

The Influence of Television on Young People 

Much of the research in this section has taken place south of the Border. The average 
length of time pupils spend watching television or listening to the radio in schools is 
not known, but it is a much smaller period than out of school watching and viewing. 
In the late 1970s watching television was highest for the 10 to 14 age group, at three 
hours per day (Brown, 1976). 

The influence of television on children’s activities and behaviour has been a cause of 
concern since television ownership became widespread — particularly because of its 
portrayal of sex and violence. A large amount of research has been carried out, 
although in the case of the influence of violence on behaviour, the results are not 
clearcut. A recent review by Helen Holden ( 1982) of the National Children’s Bureau 
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provides a succinct account of the research findings. For example, on the effects of 
TV on children’s daily lives: 

‘Research findings do not support the idea that TV has replaced more traditional 
leisure pursuits. The activities most affected are use of other media (cinema, radio 
and comics) and certain types of play. Bedtime and time spent on homework are 
little affected. Reading is displaced at first, but the displacement proves short lived 
and ultimately children read as much, if not more. Formal and organised activities 
such as sport and attendance at clubs seems unaffected (Brown, 1976). However, 
TV undoubtedly “organises” children’s leisure more so there is less time for 
non-structured activities like reflecting or day-dreaming (Himmelweit, 1958).’ 

Others have suggested that much of the research which has been carried out is 
over-simplistic ; looking only for single causes and direct effects, and naively assuming 
that groups such as the young or families are homogeneous (Halloran & Croll, 1977). 
For example, Himmelweit in 1958 concluded that ‘viewing seemed to become a habit 
on which the child fell back when nothing more interesting was available. 
Consequently, the child with many interests, the active child and the outdoor type 
tended to view less than other children’. 

A recent small study (Department of Education and Science, 1983) of 15 teachers’ 
attitudes to programmes, made primarily for adult or family audiences, reveals the 
high proportion of children in different age groups who watch the current popular 
programmes. For example, 39% and 31% respectively of all 4 to 15 year olds watch 
Top of the Pops and The Kenny Everett TV Show, while 20% of 12 to 15 year olds 
watch Minder and 14% of 8 to 1.5 year olds, Dallas , revealing the numbers of young 
people who may be watching TV after the 9 o’clock ‘watershed’ used by the TV 
companies for scheduling family and other materials. About 1 in 5 of young people at 
all age levels appear to regularly watch an early evening news programme and 1 in 10 
of 8 to 15 year olds watch World in Action. 

The study focused on the values explicit or implicit in the selected programmes. The 
teachers provided their views and comments, and gathered the views of their pupils in 
an unstructured way through classroom discussion. The teachers were concerned 
about the content of programmes, for example: the level of violence, the limited roles 
assigned to women, the absence of positive portrayals of handicapped people. The 
arrival of video has intensified the problem [See Chapter 19]. The difficulty of 
research considering appropriate values for programmes is clearly shown in two 
sections. Firstly on attitudes to authority: 

‘In approaching the question of how television deals with challenges to authority, 
the Committee was divided: one man’s direct challenge to authority tended to be 
another’s healthy scepticism.’ 

and secondly on news and current affairs on which the group concluded: 

‘1 here were very few obvious examples of biased or irresponsible reporting during 
the viewing period’. 

Such a view is at odds with the work of Glasgow University’s Media Group which 
documented the tendency of British TV News coverage of industrial topics to 
‘present a fairly consistent stereotyped version of reality’ . This group identified a bias 
towards coverage of particular industries and a tendency to put the blame for any 
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breakdown in industrial relations onto the workforce (Eldridge, 1976). [See Chapter 
18 for a fuller discussion. ] 

The extent of out of school viewings has resulted in a rise in interest in media studies, 
reflecting a feeling by some teachers that schools should respond to the changes in the 
importance of the different mass media within society. Some current research by 
Tony Lavendar reported in chapter 17 is investigating the way broadcasts are used in 
teaching media studies. Changes now occurring — such as widespread access by young 
people to video cassette material and the arrival of satellite and cable TV bringing 
with them a greater amount, although not necessarily greater range, of materials to 
select from — makes the need to develop young people’s critical awareness of the 
media more acute. As the report on Popular TV and Schoolchildren suggests: 

‘It may be that the value of the medium (of television) makes certain sorts of 
presentation almost inevitable: the drama series is drawn to ‘soap opera’, with 
social context and depth giving way to tortuous personal relationships; the 
complex industrial dispute is reduced to a personal confrontation between 
representatives of two extreme positions; previous success and public 
expectations lead comedy towards stereotypes of character and plot; the normal 
routine is ignored, the colourful unusual or controversial is highlighted. It must 
certainly be part of the educator’s responsibility to explain these pressures to 
young people.’ 
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PRODUCERS, PRODUCTION, DESIGN 



This section helps the reader to understand the complex processes which lead to the 
production of a radio or TV programme. Pressures on the producer include those of 
finance and the expectations by pupils and teachers, of high standards and 
entertainment— based on their evening viewing. The ways in which teachers and 
educationists can influence the process are various. One mechanism is via the 
advisory committees set up by the broadcasting authorities. These bodies are 
concerned with policy and with taking an overview as to the balance and content of 
schools broadcasts. Influence via this route is essentially long term. A mechanism for 
more immediate and detailed involvement is the use by the broadcasters of 
educational advisers for all their school series. Finally producers obtain feedback on 
reactions to series both via their education officers and directly. The influence of 
history teachers on the series How We Used to Live is evidenced in Sheena Young’s 
article. 

The potentialities of local radio have yet to be fully exploited by educationists. Their 
strength lies in the ability to ‘get through’ to young people including those who may be 
‘school resistant’. To quote Angie Mason ‘the tendency to date has been to 
programme about matters around the edges of the formal curriculum, or about 
familiar curricular matters in un-school like ways’. In Scotland, Tayside Region and 
the Scottish Community Education Council have pointed the way to taking better 
advantage of this resource. 



JAD 
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2. THE DESIGN AND DEVELOPMENT OF SERIES 
Sheena Young 



Factors involved in choosing programmes to be viewed 

Every year, about the month of March, schools receive, from BBC and ITV, copies 
of the Annual Programme Booklet. These offer a menu of programmes, with age 
ranges from 4 to 18, on a wide variety of subjects, in a varied selection of styles. ITV 
offers four dozen TV series; the BBC have a similar number, plus radio programmes. 
From these, the teacher will make a selection, two or three series or several parts of 
series, which will provide a visual resource for the work to be carried out in the 
classroom in the following school year. 

What guides the teacher in this choice? Annual Programme Booklets, of course, give 
a description of the aims of series and the general approach. But so many months 
ahead of transmission time (copy may have been written for the annual books, a year 
and a half before the series appears!) information may be imprecise unless the 
programmes happen to be repeats of a previous year’s transmission. 

Many teachers will choose programmes because they see a curriculum match. The 
series, or part of it, proposes to cover ground which they have already decided will be 
tackled in the classroom. These programmes will be an integral part of class activity. 
Alternatively, but still with the curriculum as first priority, some teachers will select 
series, or individual programmes and base work on them. These will therefore initiate 
class activity. 

A third reason for choice is series loyalty. Thousands of teachers select, year after 
year, series they have viewed, used" and feel confident with. This factor can be 
disadvantageous to the teacher and class — new series are never tried so fail to reach 
audiences which might have profited from them and teachers are prone to make such 
remarks as ’Such-and-such a series is not nearly as good as it used to be’ thereby 
posing the question ’So why continue to view?’. However, series loyalty is one element 
in teacher choice which influences producers in the design of their annual output. 

Headteachers will often dictate the choice of visual material used in schools. This may 
be limited to making a ruling on the number of television or radio series used — a 
ruling which although almost certainly made to avoid the abuse of overuse, must 
cause serious problems to a teacher who wishes to use the medium flexibly, dipping 
Into several series for selected programmes or bits of programmes. 
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Teacher recommendation ensures that many series receive the audience they deserve 
and might otherwise miss. It has, however, inherent dangers. A didactic programme 
might suit one teacher but prove restrictive to a colleague, while a humorous, 
open-ended approach could be disastrous to a class used to a structured lesson. 

Also, many teachers ‘inherit’ programmes. A teacher, new to a school or class, may 
be expected to pick up the series selected by her predecessor. 



Expectations of series 

This wide spectrum of reasons for choice, produces an equally wide range of 
expectation among teachers. All will expect television to fulfil a need but that need 
can range from twenty minutes break for the teacher and a chance to keep the class 
entertained for the same duration, to a varied and stimulating input to the work of the 
class. 

Putting aside the first example, which could be described as ‘watching television’, the 
producer of educational television must consider expectations of the ‘user’ of 
television. This user will, if using the integrated approach, want relevance. If using 
TV as an initiator, the material will be expected to be interesting, stimulating. All 
‘using’ teachers will expect the programmes to provide what the teacher cannot 
provide in the classroom, at least not without months of research and ingenuity; the 
programme should be paced correctly, and pay due attention to the age and ability 
range of the target audience. It should be interestingly presented and, with the 
possible exception of series for highly motivated academic students at senior level, 
should contain dements calculated to catch and hold the attention of children who 
might well not share the teacher’s enthusiasm for subject relevance ! 

The children also have their expectations. They, it must be remembered, are the 
target audience — not the teacher. They receive an evening diet of highly enter- 
taining, often extremely expensive, international programming. They have become 
very sophisticated viewers with a high degree of television literacy. They will expect 
the same production skills to be employed in the schools area. They will accept a wide 
range of presentation techniques but all must be of high standard. They are scathing 
of the below-standard actor and contemptuous of the presenter who talks down to 
them. They switch off completely when ‘experts’ appear on the screen and doze off 
openly at the first appearance of a talking head. They love drama, music, humour, 
good photography, youngsters like themselves and action. Wise producers take 
careful note of these likes and dislikes and model their programmes accordingly. This 
has also, quite accidentally, meant that schools programmes have, over the years, 
picked up a considerable audience among shift workers, the elderly, young mothers 
the unemployed and the sick who occasionally write to express appreciation and 
encouragement. 



Production factors influencing schools programming 

This background information — reasons for choice, teacher attitudes, children’s 
preferences must be in the education producer’s mind when she, or he, starts on the 
lengthy exercise of developing a new series from the moment of its birth, at a meeting 
of a schools advisory committee, to its commitment to tape in the TV studio. The 
influences from the prospective audience must now work alongside the influences 
within the production studio. 
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Most important are the two Fs — finance and facilities. These two will decide how 
much filming can go into the programmes, where the filming can be done, which 
actors can be chosen, which scriptwriters, how much research. 

It would not be true to say that schools programmes work always on low budgets. But 
if a series is to be purely local and has a short run, one or two showings, then the 
producer will be expected to hold the creative imagination in some check. However, 
if the programmes are to receive networking, or even partial networking and have a 
life expectancy of, say, three years, funding can be extremely generous. 

Facilities are controlled by more than the budget. Within the ITV system, five of the 
fifteen companies are designated majors and are contractually obliged to provide the 
bulk of the output. Four of these five provide schools material for networking and are 
therefore facilitated to service this output. They are sited in major conurbations and 
so have ready access to production resources. The smaller regional companies do not 
possess many of these advantages and therefore cannot and do not compete but 
mainly choose to offer alternative regional material. 

Another influence is obviously the talent of the producer. Certainly, not all 
productions show equal levels of talent but also producers have, or develop, skills in 
specific styles or in certain subject areas. This can mean that one studio develops most 
of the science output while another concentrates on modern languages. Equally, 
variations in style might identify one studio as the providers of carefully structured, 
didactic programmes while, in another part of the country, a sister studio has 
developed a house style which, in a highly entertaining way, involves children in 
active participation both on and off screen. The first producer is clearly providing 
programmes suited to the wishes of the teacher who selects the programmes. The 
second would say he was fulfilling the children’s needs. 

With the knowledge of the restrictions and strengths bearing on the programme, the 
producer, with the help of the subject adviser, must now take into consideration the 
other set of controlling factors, the teachers’ and pupils’ requirements. These will 
decide length of each programme, whether to dramatise or partly dramatise, length 
and pacing of sections of each programme, use of a presenter or voice-over style of 
presentation. Also, is the series likely to be used live, or from a recording? 

In some cases, a decision may be made that allows a new series to appear under an old 
title. New series are always disadvantaged. However good they are, it may take 
several years before the audience discovers them. But, by scheduling new pro- 
grammes within a long running and therefore familiar series title, the audience is 
ready made. Many such series exist on the schedules. Under a generic title, they will 
have changed direction and style several times, while keeping to the same target age 
range. 

Examples of series development 

However, most long running series do not make major changes in content and their 
aims tend to stay the same. They do change, however, and the factors affecting these 
changes can be varied. 

In ITV’s output there are two such series How We Used to Live from Yorkshire 
Television and Living and Growing from Grampian, which are worth examining to 
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contrast the varying pressures for change. Both series are about fifteen years old and 
both have kept to their original objectives. Both series have target audiences which 
span top primary and lower secondary and both have built up audiences which have 
very clear expectations of the content and the production. In other ways the two 
series are very different. 

Liaison is an important part of a TV education department’s role and finding out 
teacher reaction to series is an important part of liaison. Feedback is what decides if a 
series is summarily scrapped, remade, or finds itself a long term niche on the 
schedule, with regular up dates. 

Feedback on How We Used to Live has always been easy to obtain. The subject 
material is history and the teacher feels professionally qualified to make a judgement 
on content. The style of presentation can be judged on programme reception in class. 
The earliest series, in old black and white days, was in paired programmes. In one a 
presenter expounded on historic artefacts and in the second, the same objects were 
seen in use in a dramatised situation. Predictably, feedback indicated that the 
dramatised stories were infinitely more popular than the lecture style treatment. 
Yorkshire responded with a fully dramatised series, thereby benefiting from the then 
popularity of Upstairs, Downstairs. But, at the beginning of each programme, there 
was still a didactic lump of hard teaching in the form of contemporary illustration and 
an exposition of world events. Teachers approved of the change but were inclined to 
say ‘Give us the resource and leave the teaching to us.’ The following series 
responded and How We Used to Live now offers a skilful blend of fresh drama and 
archive film to an experienced and appreciative audience; to teachers and pupils who 
use the programmes in a wide variety of ways appropriate to the school environment. 
Pressure from teachers now is more in the direction of trying to influence the period 
selected for programming as different time periods vary in relevance to examination 
syllabi. 

Living and Growing’s subject material is sex education. Here, not all teachers are 
professionally trained and many feel a lack of confidence. A fair proportion indeed 
report that, without the visual resource of a television series, they would not feel 
competent to tackle the subject at all. 

This series, too, has changed and developed over the years. The original was intended 
as a local offering, for schools within Grampian’s transmission area only. It was 
therefore extremely simple, low budgeted, with little in the way of film. Series five, 
the current Living and Growing, is networked, heavily facilitated and highly 
financed. 

Social attitudes, too, have effected change. Sex doesn’t seem the most likely subject 
to undergo radical change in fifteen years but the way people think about it does. The 
emphasis in the first series was very much on biology — the plumbing of reproduction. 
Now, the production team thinks equally of mental, psychological and physical 
growth and stresses the emotional and social side of sex education. It is felt that the 
series contributes to a health education programme, in its widest sense. 

Also, the original series was astonishingly sexist. Not because the producers were 
bigots — quite the reverse — but because society was sexist fifteen years ago. 
Throughout the programme, the idea was implicit that boy babies would grow up to 
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be daddies who would go out to look after the little girl babies who had grown up to be 
resf^ 0116 ^ ^ sbands macle ,ove t0 wives. Statements like that would bring a very acid 



Content has widened. The last three series have dealt with contraception, with 
masturbation, erection, but also with father’s involvement at the birth and in child 
cure, and m the development of the infant. We still however, in spite of our policy of 
honesty, dodge the issue by showing intercourse by an animated caption. Children 
don t have adult hangups and aren’t guilty of pornography until infected by adults but 
on a broadcast network the line is too thin to walk. 



The series has therefore matured in content and approach but generally not under 
pressure from teachers. Each transmission is monitored and, when a remake is 
contemplated, teachers are invited to indicate where and what change should be 
made. The response comes back with an overwhelming appeal for no change. This is 
understandable— the trust that has been built between the series and the child, the 
teacher, the parent (the programmes have a late night preview in some areas for 
teachers and parents) is undermined by the fear that the remade series might have 
some new ingredient the teacher would find difficult to handle in class. The relief 
when, on the appearance of the new programmes, it becomes apparent that the 
producers haven t breached that trust is evident in the flood of reports that come into 
the education department. 

In Living and Growing the desire for change and growth comes from outside agencies 
and from the production team itself. How We Used to Live might be said to have 
grown because of teacher pressure; Living and Growing in spite of it. 



Technology 

The future of educational television as a broadcast resource is in question. Video 
tape, cassettes and discs could mean that, when schools are properly equipped, 
alternative means will have to be found of circulating software. These methods would 
almost certainly be much more expensive to the consumer than the existing 
arrangement. A knowledge of such use, instead of ‘live’ consumption, should 
influence style of production. 

At the moment the educational television producer is confined to short programmes 
dictated by the morning transmission slot. Length of terms decides number of 
programmes in a series. Live viewing dominates pace and content. Viewing from tape 
would make such restrictions meaningless and the idea of a ‘programme’ could 
become obsolete. Themes, bonds, modules might fit the education package better. 
But would the education profession respond? 

The video cassette recorder has been established in secondary schools for many years 
now, with the ability to give teachers opportunities to preview, reject, select parts of 
programmes, repeat, pause and discuss, analyse. In other words the teacher becomes 
the producer instead of having to accommdate teaching to the ideas of another. 

So far there has been no evidence of the use of the video cassette recorder as anything 
oth^r than a release from the broadcast timetable. There has therefore been no 
pressure on producers to make material which would lend itself to other than the 
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straight ‘sit down and view for twenty minutes’ technique. It would seem that teachers 
as well as producers, will have to learn new approaches to presentation if the new 
equipment is to become anything more valid than a technological toy. 
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3. THE PRODUCER’S EXPERIENCE: BBC SCHOOLS RADIO 
James Boyle and Education Producers 



Perhaps it was the cold snap, perhaps the sudden discovery that the customers could 
talk back, but there was a fixed look on the faces of certain news staff in the BBC 
when the public, voting with their pen nibs, declared that more news on Radio 4 was a 
bad idea. Some of us in education thought there might— just might— be a case for 
saying, with due qualification, allowing for the temperature and with malice towards 
none that certain people were out of touch with the public. 

BBC Education is not out of touch with the customers. Neither the commissioning 
system which operates through the Schools Broadcasting Council and its field staff, 
the education officers, nor the proprietorial interest with which teachers regard 
broadcasts allows educational radio to drift away from the audience. 

However, if producing radio series requires awareness of the audience, then so too 
does the teacher s role as mediator in tuning-in, recording and playing back the 
broadcast. These are the words of a teacher on observing the work of another 
,°5f th i?g we discovered with radio for schools is that a lot of teachers use it very 
badly. They don t think long enough and hard enough about how to employ 
sound. Jne teacher I know says that children don’t know how to listen and 
attempts to compensate by playing broadcasts through non-stop at too loud a 
volume. 



The following accounts span the age-ranges from infants to secondary and demon- 
strate the experiences of producers — learning experiences, one may sav— in 
providing carefully built radio resources. There is a recurrent grouse about the misuse 
o broadcasts but there is, implicit and explicit, in each of these short paragraphs 

acknowledgement of the mutuality of the whole exercise. 

Requirements for lower primary pupils 

Oiir Street, the opening programme of Jigsaw Autumn Term 1982, was the first of 

hree programmes m the unit ‘Our Neighbourhood’ which was designed to stimulate 
the interest of listeners m their own area. 

In choosing this topic to open the term’s broadcasts the age of the youngest children 
{ ) / 2 . m the recommended age range (7-9), was considered as well as the range of 
listening skills they might have developed. The opening programme had to capture 
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the interest and imaginations of both the children and their teacher, if it was to lead to 
an investigation into aspects of their own area. The immediacy of the subject matter 
was therefore important as well as a modern direct approach in presentation. 

The programme included modern pop music, informal, friendly and chatty 
presenters, and a clubby kind of atmosphere, all of which I attempted to sum up 
within the signature tune for Jigsaw, an entirely new feature. 

Jigsaw listeners are at the initial stages of learning to listen, therefore the first 
programme of the term needed to account for children with short span listening skills 
and lead them towards longer span listening. The key to helping children to listen is to 
involve them in action or some sort of participation in the events of the programme. 
Thus this programme included listening games, a variety of short items and a song 
which posed riddles about street games. 

When teachers reported, the reactions fell into those categories. The pace was too 
fast for 7 year old pupils (primary 3). Pupils lost interest from time to time and had to 
stop to recap. The accents were difficult for Glasgow children. The programme aimed 
to stimulate follow-up work in the pupils own neighbourhood but was not satisfactory 
for pupils living in a post-war housing scheme. 

The reaction of 8 year old pupils (primary 4) was more encouraging. They were 
interested in music and quizzes. The amount of material was good — but perhaps a bit 
long: 20 minutes was a long time to listen to the radio for children reared on TV. The 
programme kept the older children’s attention all the time and provoked a lot of 
follow-up discussion particularly about street names and local changes. 

What we learned can be summarised as follows: 



Pacing of programme 

The age range for the programme is such a rough guide to the span of intellectual 
abilities and listening skills in any one class of children, that it is essential that the 
teacher knows how to use the programme as a resource for his/her particular class, 
and can switch on and off at appropriate intervals, according to the needs of the class. ’ 



Accents and dialect 

Jigsaw programmes consciously include as wide and rich a variety of spoken Scottish 
language as our resources allow. Very often Scottish actors lack confidence in local 
accents as their training has both emphasised and restricted them to received 
pronunciation. Thus, Jigsaw endorses the recommendations of the Bullock Report 
on the importance of maintaining and developing children’s listening skills. 



Listening skills development 

Particularly nowadays, when children are reared on TV, they need to be helped to 
learn to listen. Jigsaw is providing a listening resource with suggestions for a range of 
follow-up activities which will make the listening worthwhile. Producers have to rely 
on teachers to give a context to their class for the listening activity. 
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Of course, a teacher s time for follow-up is limited by all kinds of curricular 
considerations but it is hoped the programmes provoke or add new ideas to the topics 
of study a class may be pursuing. If the topics are linked to the themes of related 
television programmes (as proposed for future Let's See and Jigsaw programmes) 
perhaps teachers will recognise the real advantage of using radio broadcasts to 
develop regular listening practice. 



Requirements for upper primary pupils 

Last year Scottish Projects presented a unit of five programmes on health education 
Before the programmes were made, the scriptwriter worked with the producer on a 
project in three Fife schools where many ideas for the programmes were tried and 
where ideas from the pupils and teachers were gathered. 

Tbere were several awkward questions for example, the introduction of ideas about 
balanced diet when children are not really in control of what they eat. Were we to 
introduce the ideas of smoking and alcohol and pass moral as well as health 
judgements on a ctivities that many parents indulge in? And what were we to do about 
glue sniffing and solvent abuse? Teachers, health board officials, doctors and the 
police were consulted on this last issue and with much deliberation it was decided that 

gooJ any hmg t0 ° SpeClflC ab ° Ut Solvent abuse on radio might d o more harm than 

A Dangers Ahead programme was made with a dramatisation of how the body reacts 

whmp°n a n ri Wlth 3 J he m - emal ° rgans com p!aining: a sad story of an alcoholic robot 
ose parts were beginning to seize up, and a passing mention of how fumes from 
paint can overcome you if you are not careful . 

A class of 1 1 and 12 year olds in Livingston which had listened to all the programmes 
gave some very positive feedback. They liked the talking parts of the body “one bov 
pf 1 1 th S th e y were taUdng 1 could just feel it was me that everything was happening to\ 
But the producer was accused of cowardice and lack or responsibility for not tackling 

ecrion tariTf y n Pr °K lem r. ° f 8 ' Ue Sniffmg ' The 5' thoi, S'>t that the smoking 
on had been excellent, but the producer had not realised that glue sniffing was a 

Shorn S ger pr ° b T than 1 s , rnokin 8 in th <='f age group. When the produced asked 

Men Sf oh e S 5 ff ^ PUP '' n ™ g in a Hi g hland gl<=n who just might get the 

idea of glue sniffmg from a programme, the producer was curtly told that even ud a 

§ CI k w Chl d W ° UlC ! , haVC heard about glue sniffin S and ^ he or she had not they 

Th°p b n S00n T U d the programme would have only pointed out the dangers 

been7e a d tnrpd r f trea t! ed chaSt ® n , ed bu u l Wlth the na gg in g deling that if glue sniffing had 
been featureci teachers would have been less receptive than pupils were prepared to 

mkJ^ dUCa t- 10I I 0fflC6r m Aberdeen had reported that one teacher was not going to 

teachers notes! CU ar Pr ° gramme beCaUSe glue sniffing had been menfioned 8 in die 



Secondary school requirements 

\ n curriculum-linked series such as Modern Studies, O Grade English and 

Seomsh Writing, the aim of the producer must be to produce progra^es wWch^e 

immedS *1™** t0 ® “ Candidates and the * teachers. 

D™sure to mmnW 6 n ^ t0 USe P™^ 3 ™^ because of the obvious 

pressure to complete the syllabus m the allotted time. 
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5 1 S £ 0t mean that programmes should attempt to do the teacher’s job, but they 
” enha ; ce and ennch the basic teaching points. In addition, detailed teachers’ 
note, provide support matenal for the broadcasts and suggestions on their best use. 

Despite all the work and care which goes into the programmes and notes, one is 
occasionally disconcerted by comments such as this from teachers: ‘These 
programmes were only useful if the class had read the story.’ (This referred to two 
programmes where George Mackay Brown had talked about his short story Silver 
and an exam answer was dramatised). It appears that many teachers, despite our best 
efforts, continue to use programmes without just listening to the broadcast. 

K 1S r S t iS n0t Tl rely curriculum bas e d : the radio series was bom while 

pynpHpnrP t E iK 1S t T* bemg pil ° ted m secondar >' schools. It was a salutary 
expenence talkmg to teachers to try and get an overall picture of what was happening 

dlrnntpntla fac m a r nd ^ the programmes could best help. Many teachers were 
^ n ?i W : th , t0 r datI ° n Enghsh ’ not because of its aims and intentions, but 
amidst a If or g amsatl <m in its implementation. The producer’s solution, 

d !. W + elte y ° f conflicting views, was to choose and rely upon a single , experienced 
consultant and then proceed with planning. 



Coming between the Gaels 

Until quite recently, Gaelic education had been rather formal, earnest and with a 
strong antiquarian bias. The introduction of bi-lingual teaching to Western Isles 
pnmary schools in 1975 (and shortly thereafter to schools in Skye) was an attempt to 
advance the status of the language by making pupils fully literate in their own tongue 
and to adopt the best in current teaching methods to achieve that aim. 



This planned intervention took multiple forms, not least the greater provision of 
bright, new text-books in Gaelic, many of those being published by ‘Aeair’, a firm 
based in Stornoway. Educational radio programmes in Gaelic were also seen as a 
valuable resource and current output caters for pupils in areas where reasonable 

fluency can be assumed and for pupils who are, virtually, learners. [See Chapter 15 
tor a fuller account] . r 



The precise level of fluency to be assumed does, however, remain a problem for any 
producer catering for Gaelic-speaking pupils. Furthermore, each district has its 
distinctive accent and its own favourite usages and idioms. Many such phrases are 
powerful and descriptive. While it’s often tempting to include those in appropriate 
contexts, it has to be borne in mind that they may not be understood fully or at all by 
pupils mother areas. This results in something of a Buggin’s turn approach to editing 
scripts, where linguistic options are available in one week South Uist usages are 
favoured and the next decisions are likely to be in favour of Lewis, Harris or Skye 



A problem, yes, but in no way have these factors — the variety of fluency levels and 
dialect— proved to be irritating constraints. In fact the need to keep up to date with 
the state of health of idiom and pronunciation in differing areas is a fascinating 
exercise. Almost without exception, presenters are sympathetic and sensitive to this 
neec to adopt and make allowances for dialectal bias among our audience. 
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A recent report from a teacher, providing feedback on our early-Primary series 

Cruinn Camilla stated: 

'very enjoyable but slight difficulty in understanding Donnie Large’s accent’. 

I Donnie 'large' MacDonald is a singer/entertainer, frequently on tour and featured 
on television). In the programmes in question, he had spoken merely a few sentences 
to introduce his own songs. His accent, though, is uncompromisingly Lewis and the 

reporting teacher was from South Uist! 
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4. TEACHER INVOLVEMENT IN PRODUCTIONS 
William F. Hendrie 



The Educational advisor as a bridge 

Every schools broadcast, whether on television or radio and whether on ITV or 
BBC, has at least one educational advisor. 

When, after consultation with its education committee, BBC or one of the ITV 
companies such as Grampian or Scottish Television decides to produce a new series 
for schools, their education departments select advisors to provide guidance with the 
development of the programmes. Advisors are chosen for their expertise in the 
particular curriculum area to be covered by the programme or for their relevant 
experience of teaching the subject to the age group of pupils at whom the 
programmes are aimed. 

During the past ten years, I have been advisor for nine series of programmes 
produced by STV, ranging from Scottish history to moral education and I have also 
been involved in one adult education series on the role of parents in school. 

The development of any schools’ series is a lengthy one, often taking years rather 
nan months and the education advisor has a part to play at several stages during this 
long gestation period. The advisor is the bridge between the studio and the school and 
he should ensure a free flowing traffic of ideas and suggestions in both directions 
Often new television and radio series seek to extend educational frontiers. This may 
relate to content, as with the moral education series Play Fair , or equally 
imp- - tantly to approach, as with STV’s Scottish History which sought to stress the 
idea ot skills and concepts rather than the traditional body of factual knowledge. 

It is essenPaL therefore, for the advisor to be sensitive both to the latest classroom 
thinking and to the new approaches made possible through the medium of television 



With at the most ten programmes, each lasting 18 or at best 20 minutes, no series can 

imnn 3 sub -* ect - At the ver Y inception of the series, it is therefore 

the * d . vl 1 sor to s P otll S ht those aspects of the topic which can best be 
dealt with through television or radio. Advisors are encouraged to discuss the 
prospective senes with teachers in their own schools and with heads and staffs of 
0ther schools t0 fmd out what material will be welcomed and used. This information 
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is then fully discussed with the staffs of the television and radio education 
departments to find ways of translating these desires into terms of sound or vision. 



Initial Tasks for the Ad visor 

At this early stage the advisor has many questions to answer. Is a history topic, such as 
the effect of the industrial revolution, best tackled through a documentary approach 
with film of New Lanark or perhaps through dramatisation of the auction at which 
Owen bought the mills? Is a moral education problem, such as attitudes to new- 
comers, best covered by involving children on screen in a real life situation or at one 
step removed by using adult actors to dramatise a scene from a well known novel 
which deals with the issue? 



Once the content, level and style have been agreed the advisor has to provide as full 
•an outline of the programme as is possible, so that the script writer or dramatist has 
tfie maximum guidance as to the aim of the programme. Advice at this stage is very 
important as the writer may be an expert at TV or radio work, but have no 
appreciation of what it is hoped eleven year olds will get out of a programme with the 
tshe 14 ho s Sorry ’ how? It is equally important that the writer is alerted to which 
aspects of such a programme on consequences can be illustrated in a programme 
rather than simply discussed in the classroom. 



As soon as the writer delivers the first draft of his script the advisor is again called on 
io continent. Working for schools’ series is a challenging task for any writer. Like any 
other rv or radio stow, the programme he writes must hold the attention of its 
audience, but it is not enough to interest and entertain, it must also educate. The 
au\ tsor for a senes may have to fault an entertaining script, for no matter how exciting 
or amusing it will be worthless if it does not fully and clearly illustrate the teaching 
pants intended. For instance in the STV series. Play Fair , the script writer for a 
programme entitled. The Real Me, came up with a very clever parody on popular 

commit f Chat S°h 1' In Sty!e Similar t0 Robert Brownin g’ s Last Duchess! each 
toS l nOS t and guesls reveaIed far more about themselves than they 
if! , The was clever. It should have worked, but it failed, because pupils 

thf Ved Sl1 the fon that they fai5ed to appreciate the underlying points 
^ PTOgraiTlme akhou - h very amusin § was a failure from the educational 



Another hazard is that unless programme directors are very' well briefed on the 

° f aI1 partS 0f a “P*' ,he y intentionally reduce their 
effectiveness bj inappropnate instructions to members of the cast. ‘ 

toa^ve^£ r ^ nS i de p a,i0nS ,headvisor "»*< check the vocabulary and 
S mfn V aS ral l ^ eX ™ P ! e ” the Same moral '““cation series 'Plav 

sene-! w , h ' ch * ouId have automatically been used in a similar 
motive’" vi,f, , V! thm the scope of the children. Phrases such as ‘ulterior 
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The Provision of Teachers’ and Pupils’ Notes 

At the same time as the writer is working on the second draft of the script, the advisor 
is also writing, because for most series teachers’ and pupils’ notes are almost as 
important as what appears on screen. A school’s programme is rather like a sandwich 
and no matter how tasty the filling a good sandwich needs substantial slices of bread 
to keep it together. In the case of a schools series the tasty filling can be seen as the 
programme. How W e Used to Live, whose brief twenty minutes on screen can none 
the less add a flavour to a whole week’s environmental studies project work, while the 
slices of bread are the preparation and follow-up work, so very necessary if the 
programme is to make its maximum impact on the pupils . 

It is the advisor s role to ensure that the teacher is herself adequately prepared for 
what is m the programme so that she can prepare her pupils. Having seen the script 
the advisor can provide a brief resume of the programme content or story line and can 
provide a clear statement of the aims and objectives of the programme. Suggestions 
tor P re P ar ation can range from classroom or small group discussion, through to 
displaying classroom posters or illustrations to catch the children’s interest in what 
they are about to see or hear. At this preparatory stage the advisor can alert the 
teacher to any difficult words which it has not been possible to eliminate from the 
script or which it is felt desirable to retain to extend the pupils’ vocabulary and which 

can be coped with, provided the pupils are introduced to the new words before 
meeting them m the programme. 



Likewise knowing the intent of the programme, the advisor is able in both teachers’ 
and pupils notes to highlight activities which will consolidate what has been seen or 
neaid. Often there is also the opportunity to provide lists of books, both fact and 

rarifM ^ hl< ? ^1! a ° W t6acher and class to further develop the idea. This needs 

find thaufisout of priirL ‘ S n °‘ hing tha " reco ™" di "g » >«* only to 



The advisor and production 

Even after the final draft of the script is approved and the show cast, the advisor still 

opt - t0 m th A productlon t0 ensure ^at the director and actors or presenters 

There* COrre f : ^ advisor has, of course, got to be realistic. 

fito has earlprhf hlS f f 6Xtra SCene on fllm if only four minutes of 

“v™ aas earlier been agreed. Just as the director and production team must learn 

and riy h0 ° t - hC advisor raust learn about studios and what is viable in television 
the nr w a Pr ° dUCtl K n tGrmS ‘ tblS way the advisor can retain his influence even as 
left 1S bC,ng reCOrded ’ by makm g Positive suggestions as to what is best 

left out if a scene over-runs, or to what extent an actor can amend a line which is 
causing trouble, without losing the meaning of the whole scene. 

The advisor and feedback 

Finally the programme is completed and transmitted. Still the advisor's work is not 

ZeS IT ofhow ?. ^r ment of ** he must stand back and take a„ 

objective view of how his baby is viewed by teachers and classes This feedback 

which is also monitored by the station’s education officers, should help a future series 

p n an even clearer window on the world for more classes and teachers 

This sums up the expectations of the teachers and college of education lecturer-; whn 
serve as senes advisors. I, is the hope that their adv.ce Ly 
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extend educational frontiers by introducing new subject matter or new approaches to 
existing leaching areas, which makes the very time consuming business of being 
involved in educational broadcasting seem worthwhile. 

For the teacher in the classroom, her expectation of each series is probably the 
simpler one of providing her class with a worthwhile resource which she could never 
herself hope to research in such detail or illustrate in such vivid fashion by any other 
means. 

Television is a tool. With good educational advice it can be a very' constructive one in 
our classrooms. 
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5. THE ROLE OF THE ADVISORY COMMITTEES 
Barclay Craig 



Schools broadcasting in the United Kingdom is provided by both the British 
Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) and the Independent Broadcasting Authority 
(IBA). Their method of operating differs in that the BBC produces programmes 
directly, whereas the IBA commissions programmes from the independent television 
companies throughout the country. Both are required by statute to set up an advisory 
structure for school broadcasting. The systems they have set up reflect their 
structures. 



The BBC 

The main advisory body to the BBC is the School Broadcasting Council for the 
United Kingdom (SBC) whose members are appointed by invitation from the BBC. 
Meetings are also attended by officials of the Council and from the production 
departments for both radio and television. The Council is supported by two 
programme committees, one for primary schools, the other for secondary schools. 
Until recently there were three committees covering the age-ranges 3 to 8, 8 to 13, 
and 13 to 18 years, reflecting the trend in England and Wales towards the establish- 
ment of middle schools. The reversion to primary and secondary committees is an 
indication that the formation of middle schools did not become the norm. It also 
indicates a willingness on the part of the broadcasters to make changes when this 
seems desirable. HM Inspectors of Schools from England, Northern Ireland, 
Scotland and Wales sit as members of the Council, and of the committees. My own 
experience has been with the 8 to 13 committee and then the primary committee. 

Network broadcasting by the BBC is concentrated entirely in London. Only 
broadcasts which are specifically designed for Northern Ireland, Scotland, or Wales 
are produced elsewhere. These programmes come under the control of National 
Regional School Broadcasting Councils. In Scotland this is the School Broadcasting 
Council for Scotland (SBCS). Like its parent in London the SBCS has the support of 
a primary programme committee, and a secondary programme committee, and again 
my own experience has been as a member of the primary programme committee. 

1 he School Broadcasting Councils concern themselves with broad matters of policy, 
w list the programme committees are concerned with specific series of broadcasts, 
sometimes even individual programmes within these. The centralised nature of BBC 
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production makes access to those who actually make the programme easy, and the 
committees are able to hear, to question and to advise these producers. 

The BBC also seeks advice on certain subjects from more specialist groups which 
meet when required on an ad hoc basis. Music, modern languages and science are 
areas of the curriculum on which there have been recent consultations of this nature. 

The IBA 

As already indicated, the IBA commissions programmes from the independent 
companies which are scattered throughout the country. The companies themselves 
co-ordinate their programmes through their own National Educational Sub- 
Committee (NESC). Only rarely, when NESC fail to agree do problems of 
programme series competing for the same audience come before the IBA. 

The main IBA advisory body is the Educational Advisory Council (EAC), roughly 
similar in size and composition to the SBC. Until recently, it was supported by two 
committees, a schools committee and an adult education committee. The members of 
the EAC felt that they were too remote from broadcasting, and indicated that they 
wanted to be involved in the work of the committees. As a result the EAC was 
reconstituted into two sections, a schools section and an adult education section, 
which meet separately for half a day, and together for half a day at the normal Council 
meetings. However, when this happened, the IBA felt the need for more detailed 
advice, so they created three panels, one for primary schools, one for secondary 
schools, and one for local independent radio. The main effect of this has been to put 
the EAC back where it started, rather remote from direct discussion on series of 
programmes. My own experience has been with the schools committee and after 
re-organisation, with the EAC. HM Inspectors of Schools from all four countries sit 
as assessors on the EAC, but only England sends assessors to the three panels. These 
are comparatively small bodies in which four HMI would be an unreasonably large 
representation. 



ITie independent television companies also have their advisory committees, which 
give advice both on local regional programmes and on the programmes they provide 
for the network. Their role approximates to that of the BBC programme committees. 
In Scotland HM Chief Inspectors of Schools for the Western and Northern Divisions 
sit as assessors on the Scottish Television and Grampian Television committees 
respectively. 



Other sources of advice 

The BBC IBA, and Independent companies all have their own education officers 
who spend much of their time in schools watching programmes with groups of 
dii Idr en. Frequent use is also made of reports from selected schools on specific series. 
1 he information obtained from these sources forms the main basis on which the 
providers or programmes can evaluate their success, or failure. Some of the 
independent television companies make use of consultants for their series usually 
educationists eminent in the appropriate field. ’ J 



I he effectiveness of the advisory committees 

Ail this adds up to a considerable body of advice being offered to the broadcasters. 
1 he important question is how effective is it, bearing in mind the high cost involved. 
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The first point to be borne in mind is that planning and producing an educational 
broadcast series is a very long term project. As I write in April 1983, the general 
pattern of programmes for the school session 1984-85 has already been determined 
beyond the point where radical change is possible. In addition, the cost of producing a 
series of programmes is such that, once produced it must be shown over a period^of 
years to justify the expenditure and altering programmes within that period can only 
be undertaken in exceptional circumstances. Thus any influence that the advisory 
bodies can have is essentially long-term. 



This led the Annan Committee to conclude that theirs was largely a rubber-stamping 
operation. I do not accept this as valid. Over the fifteen years that I have been 
involved in the advisory system I have been able to observe the willingness with which 
the broadcasters have incorporated the strongly held views of their committees in 
their work. In what follows in this section I have tried to indicate some of the ways in 
which this is achieved. 

The producers of educational programmes are first and foremost, experts in the field 
of broadcasting. They require educational advice. A very important element in this is 
the policy papers which are provided usually by the education officers, for discussion 
at meetings of the advisory bodies. These papers have an excellence which merits a 
wider readership than they receive. They not only help to clarity the thinking of the 
broadcasters and provide a basis for their programmes; they also provide an 
opportunity for the advisory bodies to influence the overall pattern of output. It is my 
experience that advice offered at this stage which has the support of the majority of 
the members does find its way into the programmes which are eventually produced. 

Every year when the total package of programmes is finally put together, the advisory 
committees are asked to consider the overall balance, in the BBC, in the IBA, and 
between them. Suggestions made at this time are, of course, too late to have much 
influence on that year’s output, but, when strongly supported by the appropriate 
committee, they usually find their way into the programme for subsequent years, 
provided the committee is prepared to agree on what must be left out to make way for 
the new series. 



The advisory committees have had an especially important role to play when broad- 
casters have wanted to move into new and controversial fields. An example of this 
was when programmes in sex-education for primary school children were first 
introduced. This was a situation in which the broadcasters needed both advice and 
encouragement from their committees. Indeed it is doubtful if the broadcasters 
would have ventured into this field if they had not had an advisory committee to 
support them. 



There have been occasions, too, when the broadcasters have sought advice con- 
cerning series which have met with a storm of criticism. This may come from a vocal 
minority or it may be a general criticism. The problem for the broadcasters is whether 
to continue with the series, amend it, or abandon it altogether. The IBA may be 
particularly affected by this since they commission, but do not produce the 
programmes. Fhe appropriate advisory committee can view (or hear) the programme 
together and then give advice. Such occasions are rare, but they are important. 
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Members of advisory committees are generally selected because they represent 
certain interests, sometimes minority interests, which require protection. Within the 
United Kingdom, Scotland, is such a minority interest, and it frequently needs 
protection. National BBC programmes for example are all produced in London, 
where the differences between the Scottish and English education systems are not 
well-known, and knowledge is little better in Birmingham, Leeds and Manchester, 
where many IB A programmes are produced. Frequently only minor changes in 
format are needed, and when this has been pointed out by Scottish representatives, 
the broadcasters have showm a willingness to make them, but somebody had to point 
them out first. Another important matter has been that term dates in Scotland differ 
widely from those in most of England. It is also true that Monday is not a good day in 
Scotland for major series, especially in the summer term, because of the incidence of 
local holidays. As Scots, we must recognise that we do create difficulties in this, but 
the broadcasters need to be reminded that their function is to provide series for the 
whole of the United Kingdom. This has been a frequent source of friction, and it has 
been in the advisory committees that representations have been made to ensure that 
Scottish needs are met. 



T he producers of schools programmes are generally very familiar with and prepared 
to take cognisance of important curriculum documents prepared for England and 
Wales. They are less likely to be familiar with similar Scottish documents and an 
important function of Scottish representatives has been to rectify this omission so that 
Scottish as well as English thinking has an influence on programme content and 
format. 



There has in the recent past, been considerably increased pressure on air-time, with a 
consequent threat to the periods which are allocated to school broadcasting. This has 
led to experiments with night-time and block broadcasting. Pilot work in these fields 
has been done with co-operation, in their own schools, from members of the advisory 
committees. There has also been a coming together of broadcasters and advisors to 
protect the interests of school broadcasting. 



Conclusion 

Broadcasts to schools, from both IBA and BBC, on television and radio provide an 
excellent resource freely available to schools. The scope is wide, the quality is high 
and there is a good balance. Though most of the credit for this must go to the 
broadcasters themselves, some must go to the advisory committees. I certainly have 
round them a rewarding area in which to work. 
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6. THE EDUCATIONAL POTENTIAL OF LOCAL RADIO 
Angie Mason 



Someone once remarked that he did not know who listened to local radio but they 
had not been too well recently. In fact 52% of the adult population in the UK able to 
receive Independent Local Radio (ILR) listen regularly to their local station 
(JICRAR 1982). Many of these people have started to use their local radio station as 
a community resource. They ring in for information and personal counselling on the 
various helplines; they donate to charitable appeals; they voice their concern about 
local issues in phone-ins. It may seem strange that listeners are willing to open up their 
soul on the public airways or to enquire about the best ways of revising for physics ‘O’ 
level by ringing up their local radio station but it does happen and increasingly so. 



ILR stations have now become established up and down the UK as a useful and viable 
public service. Some stations have developed local involvement into a fine art and are 
making a practical contribution to the quality of local life. The general concept of ILR 
is that stations should be firmly based in the locality they serve. And, rather than 
compete with national broadcasting organisations, they should seek to provide a 
vigorous alternative service which emphasises local news and local activities. 



The place of education within this is an interesting and challenging one. Under the 
terms of the 1973 Broadcasting Act, each station is expected to provide a service of 
information, education and entertainment, and to ensure that broadcasts ‘contain a 
suitable proportion of matter to appeal specifically to the taste and outlook of persons 
served by the station’. The manner in which this contractual obligation to educate is 
interpreted by ILR stations is very much one for them to decide individually, in 
consultation, with local educationists and the IB A. But the ILR system as a whole has 
opted to help those sections of the public which other educational broadcasting has 
failed to reach. Programmes and projects have been produced for school-age children 
at school and at home , for teenagers in and out of work , for the adult unemployed , for 
the retired and elderly and so on. These are done in a popular style acceptable to 
listeners, often with links to subsequent off-air follow-up by statutory and voluntary 
agencies. How to describe the interesting range of projects? The best way may be to 
concentrate on some of the successful activities for the school age range which have 
been undertaken. But first of all it is important to consider what is meant by 
‘broadcasting for schools’ . 
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Schools and ILR: general philosophy 

When ILR started in the early 1970s it seemed to station managements and 1BA staff 
alike that there was a reasonable provision on BBC and ITV of broadcasts to meet the 
needs of schools. To have gone aiong the lines already established would have meant 
providing more of the same to relatively small audiences. The challenge seemed to be 
elsewhere: in finding new approaches and perhaps new audiences. 

Within this re-evaluation of the purpose and value of educational broadcasting ‘style’ 
became an important question for a service that set out to be informal and popular. If 
educational programming was to become integrated into the mainstream of the 
output, rather than being confined to its fringes, it too had to be reasonably popular. 
This shift presented — and still presents in some quarters — a shock to the system, 
especially to those of an earlier generation whose attitude to education was akin to 
that of medicine, that is. if it tasted pleasant it couldn’t do much good. Of course, 
no-one imagines that everything needed in education can be made immediately 
attractive and palatable; but given the particular strengths and weaknesses of sound 
broadcasting, an emphasis on the informal, the stimulating and the local has seemed 
the most useful. 



! ne results do not always impress the orthodox, but it is interesting to see how the 
almost universal suspicion among educationists at first has yielded, in many quarters, 
to a realization that ILR could ‘get through’ to the young in ways which adults in and 
out of school (and other media), often singularly' fail to match. Expressed in very 
general terms, the tendency to date has been to programme about matters around the 

cages of the formal curriculum, or about familiar curricular matters in un-school-like 

ways. 



The main characteristics of the ILR approach to programming for schools can be set 
out thus: 

1 rogramrrtes designed exclusively for use within the classroom and conforming to 
a syllabus are the exception rather than the rule but programmes occur which 
while of general interest, can also be a valuable learning resource. 

Stations like to support and reinforce the learning which takes place in the 
classroom by using some of the established techniques of local radio- 
competitions. quizzes, phone-ins, interview's. 



Man f’ stations like to tackle subjects which have no central place (in many schools 
no place) m the curriculum— for example, advice on careers, personal' relation- 
ships. revision techniques, opportunities for advice and creative leisure locally. 



For many school-aged children television and radio are shrouded in mystery and 

m nrttr-' S ° me Stat /° n ? 3CTlV t ly encoura g e y° un g listeners to make a contribution 
to P r °grmimes and to learn the art of presenting and production. 



Tr U :j ; ^ for local schools and their activities is becoming more 

, 9 ut . nt u ’ thm lLK - can be short ‘school report’ features or extended 

senes investigating how local primary and secondary schools are run. 

" might be USe “ “ " ow look * - « two 
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Schools and ILR: examples of projects 

Studying for exams 

ILR, as has been said earlier, can be of assistance to school-children studying for 
public examinations. Most stations, though, embarking on this sort of venture have 
been extremely dependent upon local educators. Capital Radio in London produced 
some years ago a series of 20 half hour programmes for those studying ‘O’ and ‘A’ 
level English Literature. In the partnership between the radio station and local 
teachers and examiners work was divided along these lines: the teachers identified the 
books on the syllabus and selected a short list for the broadcasts. They also agreed to 
have comments and views from amongst themselves and their pupils recorded for use 
on-air. In addition they supplied some potted revision hints and tips. 

The radio station, on the other hand, made itself responsible for the style on-air and 
production. It secured the views of personalities such as John Cleese, John Barton of 
the Royal Shakespeare company, pop-star Ian Dury on the texts they had studied and 
enjoyed. These, plus the comments of teachers and pupils, plus tracks from relevant 
pop records, were then merged into a collage of views, information and advice on 
each of the 20 texts. The programmes were broadcast at a time when the target 
audience was listening— a Sunday afternoon teenage magazine programme. Clearly 
in this arrangement each party contributed according to its means and its talents. 

A similar partnership has recently developed in Ayrshire with the ILR station. West 
Sound, and a local college. The impetus for this project to help those studying for ‘O’ 
and higher grade English came from a lecturer at Craigie College. She selected the 
novels and poems for the series and prepared the scripts. West Sound advised on the 
est production techniques. In addition to the 13 programmes there is written 
support material and a compilation cassette of all the radio features on offer to 
schools and colleges in Ayrshire. One of the biggest challenges for the radio station 
and the lecturer has been to bridge the gap between the needs of the casual 
uncommitted listener and the somewhat different needs of schools. 



Local history for primary school pupils 

A further project to help primary school-children develop an interest in their citv and 
its history came from Radio 210 in Berkshire. ‘Six of the Past’ was an ambitious 
scheme involving Berkshire’s Theatre in Education people. Through a series of 15 
minute dramatisations the production team sought to bring alive for young listeners 
(and eavesdropping parents and grandparents) some key moments in Reading’s 
T^° ry - °” e Programme, tor example, followed the progress of two young school- 
children who were evacuated to Reading from London during the Second World 

wJi ; *T h f T l°^ ±e St0ry , ° f Eeadin g durin £ the Great Plague. Work produced by 
local school-children was displayed at a special exhibition in the town centre. A 

resource pack containing photographs, maps and documents to illustrate the series 
was made available to interested schools. 



Spoken French for secondary school pupils 

Ta T y in Dunde e responded positively to an approach from Tayside’s Adviser in 

ConZrttn^l geS f M a f Pr ° jeCt . t0 su PP° rt language learning in schools. French 
Connections is a weekly feature m French to stimulate interest in spoken French 

S^fc^which' 2 SCh , 001 pupils - Ea , ch schoGl in turn visits the radio station to record 

interest onoca! ^TstdeTeS” “ ‘° ,he pr ° jeCt haS b “" the 
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Careers for 16 year olds 

Also aimed at secondary school children was a series of features called Beyond 16 
produced by the ILR station in Birmingham. The local education authority and 
careers department worked closely with the radio station to help advise 16 year olds 
(and their parents) on the choices available to them. Supplementary information was 
laid out in a special folder written by the careers department, designed by a local 
college and paid for by the radio station. 



Partnerships between educators and ILR stations 

Building links with local education authorities and schools to produce some of the 
schemes described earlier is a vital part of any station’s relationship with the 
community it serves. For some companies with minimal resources and lean staffing 
arrangements the dependence on LEAs is crucial. Not only are LEAs a vital source of 
information on local educational needs and useful contacts, they can also act as a 
central distribution point for general information to schools and colleges on new 
projects and programmes. West Sound in Ayrshire realised this and began liaising 
with Strathclyde Education Authority long before they went on air. Individual letters 
were sent to all schools in their area actively consulting them on ideas for pro jects and 
soliciting help in setting them up. Two primary school children opened the station, a 
local primary school composed the signature tune for the children’s 
programme, and a daily morning story is provided by local primary school children. 

This sort of informal involvement has often paved the way for collaboration of a more 
structured kind. There are now some encouraging examples of effective working 
relationship between LEAs and ILR stations. Sometimes this extends to a second- 
ment or other attachment. Or as with West Sound, there are advisory panels of 
teachers. But such firm connections, unfortunately, are still far from general in ILR. 
Some stations have not yet engaged in serious consultation with their LEAs and have 
preferred to rely upon the advice of one or two teachers. On the other hand several 
stations report a reluctance by their LEAs and Directors of Education to work 
seriously with them. One station Managing Director has constantly to argue his 
station s good intentions in a effort to overcome hostility to commercial broadcasting. 
A more commonly voiced observation, though, is not resistance from LEAs but a 
slowness to come forward with ideas, a passive contentment to await approaches 
from the stations. 



The number of LEAs within a single station’s transmission area can cause problems. 
At one extreme, we know of a small radio station which has 9 LEAs to deal with. Such 
a conglomeration can make liaison a nightmare for hard pressed stations! Nor is 
liaison with schools easy. The apparently simple task of informing schools and 
individual teachers about a new project or series can prove to be difficult. It is a 
common feature of many schools that written information from outside bodies seems 
to evaporate unseen. 

In conclusion it is hoped that educators in Scotland will become more aware of the 
many areas of education, both formal and informal, which could be embraced with 
ILR stations if only their vision was widened. ILR numbers amongst its trump cards 
the ability to communicate to large audiences and to deal with matters of local 
concern. It is difficult, living away from Scotland, to identify accurately the sort of 
projects for future action. But experience from elsewhere in the system suggests that 
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home of the 'following matters of current educational concern are ripe for 
development in Scotland: 

Transition education, especially 16 plus and beyond on the new options available. 

Education for International Understanding. Where towns and cities in Scotland 
have twinning arrangements with other countries and cultural exchanges between 
schools, much could be done to broaden perceptions of young and old alike. 

Political understanding. Projects to help young people take an interest in the 
democratic structures at local level could lend themselves well to local radio. 

Uses of the new technology. Several radio stations in the UK now produce regular 
programmes on computers. It is not hard to conceive of the tools of local radio — 
quizzes, competitions, phone-ins — being held to educate young people about the 
new advances and applications in computers. 

Local history and culture. Projects to engage young children’s interest in local 
people, places and events. This area offers considerable potential for short 
features, group or individual follow-up work, competitions and quizzes and 
special exhibitions. 
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7. THE EDUCATIONAL POTENTIAL OF LOCAL RADIO IN SCOTLAND 
Richard Findlay 



The coverage of local radio in Scotland 

In attempting to draw on the points made in the previous paper and then place them 
in a specifically Scottish context, it might be worth reminding ourselves of what we 

mean when we use the expression local’ radio in Scotland. 

Essentially local, or regional, radio services in Scotland are provided by six 
independently owned and operated commercial radio stations based in Edinburgh 
(Radio Forth), Glasgow (Radio Clyde), Ayr (West Sound), Aberdeen (North 
Sound), Inverness (Moray Firth) and Dundee (Radio Tay). Among them, these six 
radio stations cover 93% of the Scottish population and their combined audience is 
greater than that for any other radio service available in the country. I mention this, 
not to denigrate the other radio services but to place independent local radio into 
some form of national context. The audience profile achieved by the stations matches 
almost exactly the demographics of the areas they serve in terms of age, sex and 
socio-economic groups. This, too, is important since there remain those who 
continue to believe that, by their very nature, these stations must have a pre- 
domman tly young audience profile — not so. Having said that, it must be recognised 
that the BBC m Scotland has and continues to make various attempts to localise’ its 
output by establishing small operations in various parts of the country with the facility 

4 ° °?xn?V t ° f , t ^ e mainstream Ra dio Scotland programmes for short periods each 
day While such opt outs’ are laudable, it is difficult to regard them in the same light 
as the six independent stations. 



Local radio and community education 

The advent of independent local radio in Scotland coincides, albeit fortuitously, with 
the need to re-think radically our educational system and the emergence of a more 
positive attitude to Through life’ and community education. While one or two local 
education authorities, notably Tayside, were quick to spot the potential offered by 
local radio, it is unfortunately true that others have been slower or even indifferent to 
the medium. To be fair, a part of this attitude can be attributed to a suspicion that 
stations may tnvialise such an important and onerous matter as education and that 
the stations themselves lack the understanding, staff and facilities to make any real 
contribution to the education process. Such attitudes indicate a fundamental 
misunderstanding of independent local radio and the role for good that it can play. 
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The radio stations are not, and cannot be, in themselves, centres of learning. They 
can and should be regarded as useful, additional tools in the dissemination of 
learning. The consequences of a partnership between a local radio station and the 
local education authority can be rich indeed for all concerned, particularly that 
growing section of the community organisations find it difficult to reach by 
conventional methods. While there will always be a segment of the population willing 
and keen to receive the shining lamp of education, it is equally true that there are 
those who regard it with suspicion and consider educational matters to be irrelevant 
to their daily lives and needs. Local radio holds no magic key in this area but, used 
properly and in partnership with those who have the expertise and resources, it can be 
a valuable addition to the educational armoury. 

Examples of educational activities by Scottish Local Radio 

The list of educational activities mounted by the Scottish stations is longer than this 
paper will permit. The previous paper looked in broad terms at what is and what 
might be done but it might be worth mentioning one or two specific and additional 
examples in order to illustrate the width of the canvas available. At the present time 
on Radio Forth a 200-part series is being broadcast under the generic title The Story of 
the Body , a health education series made possible with the help of the Scottish Health 
Education Group and broadcast at peak times. 

A thirteen-week series of half-hour educational programmes, entitled The Class of 
83, recently completed its run and two more series are planned for the autumn, one 
an oral history project and another on home computers. None of these is possible 
without assistance from outside bodies. 

Radio Clyde is currently broadcasting a drama education series on the history of 
Glasgow since the 5th Century. Radio Tay has been involved in a series of features 
illustrating the various ways in which French is taught in the classrooms of Tayside. 
West Sound has for some time now broadcast a daily morning story provided by local 
primary school children. North Sound and Moray Firth, too, have developed various 
educational projects but are keen to establish a closer working relationship with their 
local education authorities. 

The use of local radio by the Scottish Community Education Council 

Interestingly , while each station is able to record varying degrees of success on a local 
level, there has also been some excellent work nationally with the stations combining 
to support a given project. Instrumental in this has been the Scottish Community 
Education Council whose staff should be given every credit for meticulously 
examining the structure of each station before making the first approach. This careful 
analysis has led to some very successful joint ventures of which the two most recent 
have been the Young Scot information booklets and the establishment of a 
committee of young people to plan Scotland’s contribution to International Youth 
Year in 1985. The confidence and mutual respect engendered by such enterprise 
bodes well for future cooperative efforts across the whole field of community 
education where the involvement of one or all the stations would seem appropriate. It 
is an approach well worth studying, along with that of Tayside Education Committee, 
as an aid to fully realising the educational potential of local radio in Scotland. 
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8. THE EDUCATIONAL BENEFITS OF A LOCAL RADIO ARCHIVE 
Howie Firth 



Community radio and the generation of archive material 

On May 9th 1977, the BBC's two Northern stations. Radio Orkney and Radio 
Shetland, went on the air, and a new pattern of local radio got under way. The 
stations were a prototype for community radio, and as time went on there were 
modifications in staffing numbers (from two to four) and in equipment. Essentially 
however the Orkney-Shetland pattern became the standard that was followed later 
by nan Eilean (in the Western Isles), Clwyd (in North Wales), Barrow-in-Furness, 
Jersey and Guernsey, and, more recently. Solway and Tweed. 

One consequence of the establishment of a community radio station is the continuing 
production of potential archive material. Both Orkney and Shetland invested some 
of the initial establishment funding for the stations in the purchase, from the School 
of Scottish Studies in Edinburgh, of copies of all the tapes their field-workers had 
recorded in the Northern Isles over the past twenty years. In Orkney there was in 
addition a considerable number of remarkable tapes patiently built up over the years 
by the distinguished scholar and broadcaster Ernest Marwick, who left the collection 
to the Orkney Library. 



With the mass of archive material that had been gathered in Orkney, and with the 
ra y io station continually generating more. Orkney was chosen bv the Scottish 
Council for Educational Technology (SCET) as the base for an experiment in using 
nr to archives for educational purposes. The idea was to make cassette compilations 
.or schools and community groups, and assess to what extent the tapes could be useful 
man educational context. 



svofm - 1 n 1 the of the cassettes - there was also the problem of making a 

systematic appraisal fit what was in the three archive collections. The work of 

i .mging them together m a single card-index system, along with the production of 

radu ■ a te A^Vfa tl0nS ' T Camed , ° Ut ° n a parMime basis b > ; an unemployed 

"keft'k WaS taken on as archivist with funding provided, 

Orkney Wands T °ph h ±:duCabon De Partment. Later funding has come from 
Jr kney Islands Counal s Education Committee, whose encouragement and sunnort 
throughout has also been a key factor in the project's success. ^ 
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The range of archive material 

The range of archive material in the collection is indeed remarkable. Through the 
cassette compilations, a class-room lesson on World War One can be illustrated by 
the voices of people who fought at the Somme, who were in a battleship at Jutland, 
who helped survivors from Kitchener’s ship ‘Hampshire’, or who watched the 
German Fleet sink in Scapa Flow. 

A lesson on the archaeology of Orkney’s chambered cairns can call on Professor 
Colin Renfrew’s account of what he excavated at Quanterness, while lessons in the 
arts can be augmented by voices of famous Orcadians such as the poets Edwin Muir 
and George Mackay Brown, the novelist Eric Linklater, and the artist Stanley 
Cursiter. There are first-hand accounts of farming in the'days of horses and hand-cut 
harvests, of fishing in the great period of the herring boom, and of daring sea rescues, 
from the days when the lifeboats were powered by oars and sail to the dramatic 
helicopter flights of recent years. 

Cataloguing, theming and distribution 

The raw material is there, then, and the task of making it available is firstly, one of 
cataloguing and indexing, so that what is there can be found easily, and secondly, a 
process of assembling and packaging the raw material into a unit that has a definite 
shape for incorporation into the school syllabus. The process of cataloguing and 
indexing needs to be extremely thorough, as clearly, material on tape cannot be 
skimmed through on a brief search like the pages of a book. In hunting for mentions 
of a particular theme, say harvest customs or wartime life, the index cards are a map 
that provides a path through literally thousands of tapes, back to original interviews 
that may have covered these particular topics along with a dozen others. We have 
found as time goes on that cross-indexing is an operation that needs continual refining 
and developing. 

With the tapes clearly located and specified, individual items are drawn out for 
various purposes. The cassette compilations on various classroom themes are being 
developed, with topics like ‘Orkney in World War One’, ‘Archaeology’, ‘Sea 
Rescues and ‘Farming as it used to be . In preparing these cassettes for school use, it 
has become increasingly dear that the cassette itself needs detailed notes to place the 
items in context. It helps teacher and pupils to know more about the speakers and 
where they lived, and often, too, to be able to refer to photographs of some of the 
places or items referred to on the tape. In fact, in the case of World War One, schools 
have been able to use a complete kit that was prepared, rather like a ‘Jackdaws’ unit, 
by the sound archivist along with the permanent archivist at the Orkney Library, Miss 
Alison Fraser. This direction of incorporating the taped material into a complete 
resource package is one that, with the promise of continuing support from the Islands 
Council, we are hoping to develop. 

Cassette compilations also go to a listening centre at the Orkney Library, where 
people can go to hear any of the schools cassettes, or any of a much wider selection 
that is gradually being drawn out of the archives and made available for general use. 

In addition, a third and rapidly growing outlet for cassette distribution is now through 
the local worker of the Royal National Institute for the Blind, and with a local group 
now developing a talking newspaper service, with MSC funding, this general area 
seems an exciting one for development. 
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Use of archive material in primary schools 

The original reason that any radio station keeps archives is, of course, the possibility 
of using them again in future programmes. One type of programme that can clearly 
make good use of archive tapes is a programme for schools, and a pilot series was tried 
out, using a local primary teacher working along with the sound archivist. The teacher 
(Mrs Margaret Flaws) used archive dialect materia! as the basis for work in speech 
and comprehension, taking an original, and rather radical, approach. She looked at 
the Orkney dialect as a foreign language, going back to its roots in the old language of 
the early Norse settlers, and encouraged pupils to build up their own dictionaries of 
dialect words, and incorporate these words into a variety of written material. This 
approach proved an exciting one for pupils, as they hunted for new words for their 
collections, and it made the study of dialect a common bond, rather than a barrier, 
between pupils of indigenous and incoming families. The series had a tremendous 
response from parents and older people in the community, and also from those 
schools which tried it out. 

Not surprisingly, the idea of taking dialect seriously, rather than trying to stamp it out 
as ‘bad English’, was too radical a concept for the majority of primary schools to 
embark on suddenly without a great deal of soul-searching. The general reaction 
from the schools was that they did want more programmes, though on themes more 
closely related to the standard classroom syllabus. 

Accordingly, a series of programmes (funded by an MSC grant) were designed to fit 
in to the class curriculum for Orkney’s twenty-four primary schools, and to provide a 
local dimension to themes which inevitably would have a national or urban flavour in 
national school-books and programmes. Drawing on archive tapes and new record- 
ings that were specially made, topics ranged from marine life in rock pools by the 
shore to the journey of a letter from Orkney to Edinburgh. The results of a survey 
carried out at the end of the first autumn term, however, did tend to confirm earlier 
suspicions formulated after the initial dialect series. Those schools that had used the 
programmes reported exciting results. Pupils at the others — the majority — had not 
managed to hear the programmes for various reasons. In one school the dinner 
money was being taken in at that particular time! 

The reports, however, of parents who had heard the series, were glowing, as too was 
the general response of the community, with the schools programmes regularly 
attracting a large weekly adult audience. We were told of various ways which children 
had found to hear the programmes, when they were unable to in schools, and many 
parents were kept busy with cassette recorders. 

The apparent lack of interest in local themes by so many primary schools turned out 
not to be such a negative factor as it might seem. Firstly, it highlighted a problem to 
which many of us, broadcasters or educationists or otherwise, have not paid enough 
attention. It is easy enough to extol the virtue of local studies, and indeed easy enough 
to take the first steps in finding out elementary information about one’s own com- 
munity. Soon, however, the problem has to be faced that in many of the local themes 
that might be explored, there is little or no source material for the teacher to refer to. 
In order to bring the subject into the classroom, then, the teacher has to carry out his 
or her own curriculum development — an interesting and indeed exciting task for 
someone with a substantial educational or cultural background and time to devote to 
the project. The talented individual teacher will always find away, of course , with the 
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art sometimes being to use one’s very ignorance of fine detail as a stimulus to pupils to 
make their own investigations. However, I do wonder if it is reasonable to expect the 
average primary teacher to operate at this kind of level in any one subject, in addition 
to teaching six or seven other subjects in the school week. Unless therefore, a 
complete package of reference material, teaching aids, and indeed even a structured 
syllabus and teaching plan is formulated in such areas, I suspect that local radio 
programmes may have limitations for the primary classroom. 

Developments in the secondary school 

Realising that we were rapidly straying into the realms of educational theory, we 
brought ourselves back from the brink and re-assessed our role in schools broad- 
casting. While we were doing so, several approaches from secondary schools came in. 
They had heard the primary series — some indeed had drawn on parts of it for younger 
secondary classes and they now wanted us to develop secondary programmes. It 
dawned on us that the secondary school, where each teacher has one particular 
subject to pursue, is well suited to a degree of curriculum innovation where local 
studies are concerned. In fact, several of the principal teachers in Orkney’s secondary 
schools are well-known authorities on various aspects of local life such as history or 
natural history, and as well as carrying out their own researches, have encouraged 
their pupils to do likewise. 

The outcome of the development into secondary school broadcasting has been 
exciting. First, in response to requests from the history departments, we produced a 
series on Orkney in two world wars. For a secondary audience, this was prepared as 
the kind of programme that would be produced for adult listeners, with little or no 
narration, and simply a sequence of the voices of people with first-hand experience of 
war, carefully juxtaposed to build up a picture to complement the account given in 
the classroom. The series had a tremendous response, not only from secondary 
schools and adult listeners, but also from a number of primary schools, who took the 
programmes for their older classes. The kind of detail required for the series gave a 
challenging test to the scope of the archives, and for a number of items we had to 
systematically comb through the community, with a number of the residents at the 
local old folk’s homes being pressed in to service and providing some first-rate 
material. 

The requirements of the English departments were not only for our own programmes 
on local writers, but also for the opportunity for pupils to produce and present their 
own programmes. The results of this have turned out to be among the most exciting 
developments so far. With the requirements of examinations limiting the oppor- 
tunities for the older academic classes, the main groups involved have been non- 
academic pupils, in their final term at school. These pupils, some of whom have 
reading difficulties, have produced a number of interesting and enjoyable 
programmes, carried out with great team spirit and co-operation, and sensitive 
insight. The directness of their approach has been refreshing and stimulating, and has 
produced lively programmes on what might in other hands have been rather 
stereotyped topics such as unemployment or the life of older people in the com- 
munity. With the increasing realisation, both in educational circles and in the 
community at large, of the importance in training in spoken English as well as the 
written form, the potential of this form of work seems considerable, and with hopes 
of Orkney Islands Council assistance, we are looking forward to continuing these 
broadcasts over the next year. 
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USE IN THE CURRICULUM 



In comparison with England and Wales curriculum development in Scotland is more 
centralised and this facilitates links between curriculum developers and of 
broadcasters. The links, however, could be strengthened further. 

There is unanimity among the writers that, at classroom level, good use of broadcasts 
means integrating them with the work of the class. This takes teacher time— time for 
previewing, time for preparation and follow-up work. The articles relating to 
particular subjects, modem languages, primary science and Gaelic help to bring to 
life for the reader the potential and richness of broadcasts when used appropriately. 
1 hus in modem languages there is a plea for the ‘relentless juggernaut of the course 
book’ to make way sometimes for pupils to gain, through broadcasts, the equivalent 
of ‘hands on’ experience on foreign languages. The high value placed on BBC radio 
Gaelic series for bilingual education is evident as is the contribution that broadcasting 
can make to in-service training for teachers, exemplified here in primary science. 

JAD 
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9. BROADCASTING AND THE CURRICULUM: CURRENT PRACTICE AND 
FUTURE DEVELOPMENTS IN SCOTLAND 

Keith Robinson 



This paper is based on two premises. The first is that educational broadcasting is a 
means to an end rather than an end in itself. No doubt for those whose professional 
and technical skills are involved in a radio or television production it must seem that 
the finished product, as an art form, is the culmination of their efforts. But for 
teachers who make use of the output of the BBC and ITV companies, the product is 
regarded as one of a considerable range of resources. In this sense, educational 
broadcasts can stimulate and enrich the learning experience of children but they 
cannot provide the total experience. 

The second premise is that educational broadcasting should be fitted into a curricular 
framework so that it is seen to be vital, and not a desirable, but disposable, extra. This 
framework should not prove in any way inhibiting. As the Munn Report indicated, it 
comprises the formal curriculum, consisting of courses organised within the school 
time-table, the informal curriculum, comprising activities such as sport, debating, 
dramatic and orchestral productions, and the ‘hidden curriculum’ represented by the 
whole ethos of the school. In one sense, all broadcasts have some curricular context, 
especially when the curriculum is defined in such broad terms, but the concern in this 
paper is for the conscious relationship between broadcasting and the curriculum. The 
question to be considered is how are judgements made about the inclusion of items in 
the programme schedules of the broadcasters, and how significant is a knowledge and 
appreciation of curriculum developments at national, regional and school levels in 
arriving at these judgements? 



Influences on the school curriculum 

Responsibility for the content and management of the school curriculum rests with 
education authorities and headteachers, but the Consultative Committee on the 
Curriculum (CCC) is the main advisory body to the Secretary of State on the 
Curriculum. The CCC is responsible for a number of committees, and also for the 
Scottish Curriculum Development Service Centres which promote development in 
particular subjects and areas of education and, together with HM Inspectors of 
Schools, is the main source of curricular guidance issued by the Secretary of State to 
education authorities. A further powerful influence on the curriculum comes from 
the syllabus and examination arrangements of the Scottish Examination Board. 
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Education authorities and schools already accept, in general terms, that educational 
broadcasting has a significant contribution to make to the education of children but 
they are, of course, under no obligation to use particular programmes or series. There 
are many factors which influence the use by teachers of educational broadcasts — 
these include knowledge of the current output of the broadcasting organisations, 
time-tabling, and the availability of equipment and recording facilities. Recent 
statistics of use of particular series in Scottish secondary schools indicate that where 
the programmes are related directly to an examination course or to a particular 
curriculum project, the likelihood is that greater efforts will be made to overcome the 
practical difficulties. The broadcasts are less likely to be regarded as an option which 
can be neglected: instead they are placed within a context which should carry greater 
conviction for at least a majority of teachers. 

Past and present practice 

Broadcasts and Teacher Education (1981) surveys the contribution of BBC education 
broadcasting from 1970 to 1980. In a special section devoted to Scotland, it refers to 
the undoubted benefits available to Scottish teachers, both from the UK network 
provision of educational series, and also the range of radio and television series 
produced by BBC Scotland, which are more closely related to developments in 
Scottish education. It believes that perhaps the most noticeable influence has been 
the support given to the growth of interest in what might be called Scottish Studies. It 
argues that school broadcasting in Scotland, largely because of more centralised 
curriculum development, has played and will continue to play a significant part in 
support of new syllabuses or specific curriculum projects. It refers, in particular, to 
series such as Geography Studies , Modern Studies, ‘O ’ Grade English and ‘O’ Grade 
History, where, sometimes in collaboration with the Scottish Curriculum Develop- 
ment Service, especially in the provision of radiovision material, school broadcasts 
have provided direct support to teachers in both content and methodology. It alludes 
to guidance as ‘a specially structured element in Scottish secondary education’ and 
argues that school broadcasting has been consistently supportive, and indeed 
innovative, in series such as Question of Living, Talking Points on radio, and Living 
in Scotland on television. 

In the report of the National Inter-college Committee on Educational Research 
Project, School Broadcasting in Scottish Schools (Macintyre, 1981) ‘curriculum 
match’ was the most common reason given by secondary teachers for choosing a 
particular programme. The second stage of this investigation studied the relationship 
between available broadcast materials and the curriculum of schools, stage-by-stage 
and subject-by-subject in order to discover the appropriateness of the content of 
broadcasts to the work of teachers. In primary schools, there was a generally 
favourable response, especially from headteachers. Three patterns of use emerged:" 

the use of programmes, particularly in language arts and environmental studies, 
across the curriculum either as innovators or as back-up to large themes of work or 
centres of interest; 

the selective use of broadcasts in mathematics to reinforce and aid understanding 
of an existing published scheme of work being used ; 

the use of broadcasts, particularly in aesthetics, physical education, religious 
education and drama, to act as the scheme of work where a teacher feels the lack 
of specialist expertise. 
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Perhaps predictably, there was a much more variable response in secondary schools. 
Headteachers were generally less participant and the extent of use of broadcasts in 
schools depended more on the attitudes of assistant headteachers as managers of 
learning resources, and of principal teachers of subjects. In over half the schools 
surveyed, school broadcasting matters were seldom referred to at meetings of boards 
of studies. Broadcasting was viewed by secondary teachers as a reinforcement to their 
own teaching, consolidating the existing syllabus and fitting round their own require- 
ments. The freedom of the primary school teacher to use broadcasts as a starting 
point, an initiator of new ideas, a springboard for extensive centre of interest work, is, 
because of external examination requirements, rarely available to the secondary 
school teacher. 



Future developments 

This is a time of unparalleled innovation and change in the secondary curriculum in 
Scotland, highlighted by the acceptance, with few modifications, by the Secretary of 
State of the Munn and Dunning Development Programme as set out in Framework 
for Decision ( 1982), and the appearance of 16- 18s in Scotland: An Action Plan ( 1983). 
These developments clearly offer great opportunities for educational broadcasters 
and some have already been seized. Several existing series from the BBC and the IB A 
can be used in conjunction with the health studies multi-disciplinary course in the 
Munn and Dunning programme, and the BBC is planning a series directly related to 
the social and contemporary studies option. Recent reports of the joint working 
parties indicate syllabus themes which would benefit greatly from broadcasting 
support: for example, the science fields of study — healthy and safe living; living 
things and their environment; energy and its uses. 

The new modular course framework being designed for 16- 18s provides great scope 
for a reconsideration of the combined output of school and continuing education 
series. This has important implications for the structure of existing review panels 
which may tend to exaggerate unconsciously the distinction between different sectors 
of education. The possibilities of broadcast series forming the basis for a modular 
course programme in a way which is impossible for a one or two-year course are too 
important to be sacrificed to an existing administrative structure. 

An Education for Life and Work, the final report of the Education for the Industrial 
Society Project (1983) recommended that because of their obvious relevance, 
education for the industrial society should include education in science and 
technology , and also economics. It also argues for the introduction of programmes on 
industrial studies based on work experience, the development of keyboard skills in all 
pupils, increased emphasis on oral communication in modem language courses, and a 
greater recognition of the importance of practical skills. The BBC radio series It’s 
Hard Work has provided an imaginative reconstruction of some of the problems 
facing young people as they move into the industrial society but there are many other 
facets of the project which can be explored in broadcasting terms. 

dome other recommendations of this Project refer to the need to develop life and 
social skills, and this is another area in which educational broadcasting has a great 
deal to contribute. The success of the recent BBC series on office studies is an 
indication that broadcasting can provide considerable help to teachers in terms of 
skills as well as of content. 
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Media studies should be a curriculum area of natural interest (and perhaps also of 
concern) to broadcasters. It is growing in scope in both primary and secondary 
schools and requires carefully selected and sustained broadcasting support to achieve 
its maximum impact: the I TV media studies series is a welcome recognition of this. It 
is hoped that it will be possible for the broadcasters to be linked with the 
Association for Media Studies in Scotland which has recently been formed, and also 
with the SED research project on media studies which is based at the Scottish Council 
for Educational Technology (SCET) from October 1983. [Media studies is 
considered in more detail in the next section.] 

It is clear that all these curriculum changes will make demands of educationaal 
broadcast resources which cannot be met entirely within Scotland, itself. For the 
BBC, it is important to consider whether support materials for UK series can be 
devised to relate them more closely to the changing curriculum in Scotland. An 
increasing number of agencies are interested in finding a place within the curriculum. 
Such bodies as the Law Society of Scotland, Scottish Consumer Council, Scottish 
Money Management Association, the Housing Association, and the Police 
Authorities, as well as a growing number of industrial organisations, are interested in 
the modular approach because they recognise that it provides an opportunity to 
secure a place within an overcrowded curriculum. They may be in a position to offer 
multi-media materials which could be closely related to broadcast series. STV will 
shortly be producing a series on The Scottish Legal System in conjunction with the 
Law Society of Scotland, and it is hoped that this series will be linked with a teaching 
and learning package produced by the Scottish Curriculum Development Service. 

Senior pupils in secondary schools and students in further education colleges and in 
the Youth Training Scheme would benefit from greater access to the general output 
of the broadcasting organisations. ITV have already introduced some of their 
network documentaries into their school schedules and it is to be hoped that this will 
be an encouragement to the BBC to make a similar adult series available. The 
three-year rule for retention of recordings of educational programmes will clearly 
pose difficulties for series related to new curriculum initiatives — for instance, the 
Munn and Dunning developments are leading up to a first examination in 1986 — and 
continuing efforts should be made to overcome the copyright difficulties so that 
recordings can be retained for a longer period. 

Conclusion 

The HMI Report Learning and Teaching in Scottish Secondary Schools: The 
Contribution of Educational Technology (1982), noted that ‘educational broad- 
casting has an honourable history of generous support for, and co-operation with, the 
schools that has tended to be taken for granted. The broadcasting agencies 
provide resources for teaching and learning of great importance and high quality at 
negligible cost to schools’. It believes that the main problem is under-use rather than 
inadequate provision, and that effective use in the future will depend upon closer 
co-operation between the schools, the programme producers, the equipment 
suppliers, and curriculum designers at every level. In The Future of Educational 
Broadcasting: A Discussion Paper (1981), Murray argues that ‘the privileged and 
established position of educational broadcasting can no longer be taken for granted’. 
Increased competition stemming from the expansion of channels of audio-visual 
communication may force the broadcasting organisations to reconsider their long 
established commitment to the production and transmission of educational resource 
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material. . He considers that if broadcasts are to continue to make a valuable 
contribution in education then problems associated with their use and production 
must be resolved since future developments depend to a large extent on judgements 
made about theii effectiveness in the present. He ends his paper with a strong plea for 
growing co-operation between broadcasters and educators to deal with immediate 
issues and to consider longer term developments. Nowhere is this more important 
t an in the need to make the ‘curriculum match’ of educational broadcasts more of a 
reality for practising teachers. 
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10. LINKS BETWEEN THE SCOTTISH CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 
SERVICE AND THE BROADCASTERS 

Trevor Walters 



The Scottish Curriculum Development Service (SCDS) with its three centres in 
Edinburgh, Dundee and Glasgow, exists to promote developments in particular 
areas of the curriculum in schools in Scotland. The role of SCDS and its relationship 
with the Consultative Committee on the Curriculum (CCC) are described in the 
preceding chapter. Links between the Service and the broadcasters have evolved in a 
variety of ways over the years. The extent of the involvement varies between the 
centres themselves and the pattern has remained largely unchanged by the inception 
of the SCDS. Any attempt to describe these activities inevitably over-simplifies the 
position. 

How links are made 

Broadcasting conferences 

The first and most obvious of the links is the formal day conferences organised by the 
British Broadcasting Corporation (BBC) and Independent Broadcasting Authority 
(IB A) . SCDS representation is invited along with that of others throughout the whole 
spectrum of Scottish education. The meetings serve to review current series, preview 
new ones and to hear, first hand, opinions and observations from a wide variety of 
levels of education. 

Meetings organised by the Scottish Council for Educational Technology 
More specific to national curriculum development are the meetings organised from 
time to time by the Scottish Council for Educational Technology (SCET). Here 
representatives of the three SCDS centres meet their counterparts from SCET, the 
BBC and the independent broadcasting authorities. Once again information is given 
on educational broadcasts, with the emphasis on future planning, but the SCDS is 
able, in turn, to explain its existing and forthcoming activities. This is helpful because 
the broadcasters, in their traditional approach to the curriculum have to lay detailed 
plans well in advance of actual transmission dates. These problems are enhanced by 
the need to fit ‘Scotland only’ programmes into an overall UK timetable, a problem 
most acutely felt by the independent broadcasters and one which the SCDS is grateful 
to be without. 

Individual and small group contacts 

Other contacts have been on an individual or small group basis, and are more subject 
or series specific. They vary from advisory and consultancy work to writing and 
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involvement in materials production. The initiative for such co-operation has come 
from both sides. Some contacts investigate the possibility of broadcasts aimed at 
complementing CCC initiatives. What is written here should be regarded as 
exemplary rather than inclusive. 

In the primary field, the SCDS and the Scottish broadcasting authorities have 
informal, but continual discussions on their respective future programme plans. As 
an example of this the BBC are at present compiling a guide to the expressive arts 
aspects of current series, about which the Scottish Committee on Expressive Arts will 
be consulted. 

On the secondary side contacts have been diverse. During the early and mid- 
seventies, advice was given in connection with the BBC TV series Geography SI /S2 
and Scottish Magazine radio programmes. Similarly work occurred with STV’s Time 
to Think. Work with the latter continues with an emphasis on the media studies 
aspects of the programmes. Throughout this period there were numerous informal 
contacts with SCDS on a wide range of topics of mutual interest. 

Experience has led to more effective links. The first joint working party of 
educationists and members of the Crime Prevention Committee of Chief Constables 
of Scotland 1973 sought co-operation, but were innocently rather late in their 
request. This resulted in the broadcast series which was to accompany the materials 
produced by the working party having to be re-written for the transmission in the 
following year. 



T he second such working party in 1979 got off the mark much quicker and for the first 
time material to be broadcast was pilot tested along with the working party’s own 
materials. Although a reasonably obvious step in itself, it is not easy for CCC working 
paities to achieve, for they would need to provide broadcasters wuth quite detailed 
suggestions very early during their terms of office. 

One positive aspect of the recent inter-college research into the use of broadcasts in 
schools has been a meeting of the broadcasters with the Scottish Central Committee 
on Science. This has resulted in articles on science and broadcasting being written by 
broadcasters for the Journal of SCDS: Dundee. This contact with its inherent 
interchange of ideas is to be used in the future at least during initial programme 
planning stages. 



How SCDS provides support for broadcasters 

Some contacts lead to SCDS providing assistance for broadcasters. Thus the service 
hd.3 provided film strips, teachers notes and worksheets to support broadcast 
material. Much of the work has been in the form of providing visual material to 
support radio broadcasts. 

Provision of film strips 

During the late seventies BBC Scotland Schools Radio due to severe financial cuts, 
was unable to continue the previous pattern of provision for specific educational 
needs in Scotland. The Scottish Central Committee for Social Subjects, which at this 
time had its own curriculum development centre (now SCDS: Glasgow), was anxious 
that the Geography studies series did not lose the advantages of visual support that 
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filmstrips afforded. To this end started a unique relationship between the now SCDS: 
AV Services based at Glasgow and BBC Scotland Schools Radio. 

The relationship has continued and developed. The field of production has widened. 
In addition to geography, materials are now made in history for third and fourth year 
pupils not taking O grade examinations. 

During the period nine filmstrips have been produced for four separate series along 
with a variety of teachers’ notes, programme scripts and pupils materials. Some 
programmes have been repeated. During the current academic year, due to continual 
requests tor the materials from south of the border (which, because of copyright 
considerations could not be accompanied by recordings of the broadcasts), one such 
repeat series. The American West, is to be transmitted to the whole of the United 
Kingdom. 

Currently three new filmstrips are in production, one of which will be simultaneously 
used within a UK series. The relevant filmstrip, which will be produced by SCDS: AV 
Services, will be issued by SCDS: Glasgow for the Scottish programme and by 
Longmans for the UK series (Radio Geography). Any resulting cost benefit will be 
shared by Scottish schools. 

SCDS distribution is at a national, not a regional level, the service having to meet the 
needs of all schools. The double frame format enables programmes to be used by 
anyone with access to the ubiquitous, if now often under-valued, film-strip projector. 
It also allows the option of transformation to slide form for those schools which prefer 
it. 

1 here are very real advantages in retaining radiovision programmes in filmstrip form ; 
the teacher, having obtained the filmstrip, knows that all the frames are present, in 
sequence and the right way up. This is no small consideration in a busy department. 

Not all programmes in a series have a radiovision element. Where possible, it is now 
the practice to include supporting frames which the teacher may choose to show, 
prior to listening to the programme. This can be extremely useful in guiding the 
mental images created by programmes; these being otherwise affected by previous 
experience, no matter how good the teacher’s introduction. 



Provision of Teachers’ Notes, Scripts and Worksheets 

In addition to the filmstrips, the support given to the first joint production followed 
the BBC’s usual pattern of teachers’ notes, scripts for the radiovision programmes 
and pupil worksheets. The latter were costly to produce and collate, caused addition 
postage costs and not all schools used them. The procedure was changed to 
worksheets printed in the teachers’ booklet with permission to copy for class use. The 
rest has largely remained the same. 

In this day of spreading video-recorders, the filmstrip is still the cheapest method of 
injecting high quality coloured visual images into the classroom, where there is no 
educational advantage in having the images move. When this is combined with the 
skill of professional voices and technical expertise of broadcasters, the resulting 
package must represent one of the ‘best buys’ for education. It is to be hoped that 
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financial considerations wili allow and even extend the practical support given to 
broadcasts. 

Suggestions for the improvement of the links 

In conclusion, how can links between the SCDS and the Broadcasts be strengthened 
and improved? 

Given that broadcasters have by statute to produce educational material, it is to be 
hoped that the present policy of making the material as relevant as is possible will 
continue. This might be made easier by an extension of the regular if informal 
discussions between the interested parties. 

Each Central and Scottish Committee might be charged as part of its remit to confer 
with broadcasters on current curricular thinking and, in turn, the broadcast 
producers might as part of their duties confer with relevant parties within the CCC 
structure. The pattern can be seen in the primary field, the argument here is to extend 
the formula across the curriculum. 

The system has, to some extent, grown used to cross-curricular developments, such as 
social education and the Education for an Industrial Society Project. This level of 
discussion is typical of the agenda of the SCET/SCDS/Broadcasters meetings. 
Perhaps they are needed on an even more regular basis today. 

Educational initiatives are more radical, they cross traditional time boundaries; 10- 14 
stands astride the fields of primary and secondary schooling and 16- 18 seeks to forge a 
bridge out of school altogether and into further education. One must ask whether the 
present pattern of broadcast programmes and the methods of producing them can fit 
these new developments. When Munn and Dunning on the one hand and com- 
plexities of matching Scottish needs to a national Youth Training Scheme on the 
other are superimposed upon the system, broadcasters will have their tasks made 
difficult indeed. 



The need for adequate consultation on all sides at the early stages of anv development 
is now of even more paramount importance than even before. 
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1 1 . PATTERNS OF UPTAKE AND USE IN SCHOOLS 
Aileen Macintyre 



Introduction 

The Annual Survey of Listening and Viewing (carried out jointly by the Scottish 
Education Department, the School Broadcasting Council for Scotland and the 
Educational Advisory Council of the Independent Broadcasting Authority) 
produces extensive data on the use of school broadcasts in Scottish schools. 

Information is gathered on levels of use of broadcast series and on levels of equip- 
ment provision. In addition information is collected to show whether use is live or 
recorded and the use made of the accompanying publications produced by the 
broadcasters. Teachers are asked whether they use broadcasts as a contribution to a 
particular programme of work, or as an extra, and for secondary classes aged 14 and 
over, whether programmes are used only with certificate courses, only with non- 
certificate classes or with both. There is provision too for teachers to make comments 
about the programmes they use or about schools’ broadcasts in general. 

V arious analyses have been carried out on the data produced by the 80/83 surveys in 
order to bring to light patterns in broadcast use and highlight interesting variations in 
that use. These analyses have centred on the use of broadcasts in particular areas of 
the curriculum — language arts and environmental studies in the primary school, 
English and geography in the secondary school. This article describes the main 
features of broadcast use discovered by these analyses and subsequent visits to 
schools. 



The broadcast output 

The broadcasting output for schools is very extensive. There were, in 80/8 1 , 40 series 
available for language arts in the primary school: series for reading development, on 
language, on poetry, and as a stimulus to talking and writing. A similar number of 
series were available in environmental studies in 81/82. They ranged over geography 
and the environment, history, science and health. Some series such as ITV’s Stop , 
Look, Listen , BBC TV’s Watch and /zgsmv on BBC radio, are miscellany series which 
can be used for a variety of purposes, including both language development and 
environmental studies, reflecting the integrated nature of much work in the early 
stages of the primary school. 
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For the secondary school, the output is also large. In 81/82, 23 series were broadcast 
for use by geography departments, (20 by the BBC and three by ITV). For English 
departments in the same year 30 BBC and six ITV series went out. Of the 30 BBC 
series for English departments 22 were radio series, while 1 1 of the 20 geography 
series were on TV. This reflects the different nature of the two subjects and a belief on 
the part of the BBC that radio can have an important role in developing listening 
skills, as a stimulus to discussion and writing, and for drama and literary studies. 

Not only is the output extensive, but it is generally expanding. New series are 
constantly being added to the output e.g. series on the third world in geography and 
new programmes added to existing series. Sometimes the number of series is reduced 
and the output rationalised as with the BBC’s output for secondary English for 83/84. 
There is continuity too, with a number of series remaining unchanged over several 
years. There are clearly attempts by the broadcasting agencies to meet the changing 
needs of teachers and curriculum. 



Patterns of uptake across the country 

The most striking feature of the data on uptake of TV and radio series is the great 
variation between one region and another. These variations are remarkably 
consistent across series, so that, in each of the four curricular areas, some regions 
emerge as generally high users of broadcasts. A sample of key series was examined in 
each of the four subjects and uptake ranged, for example, from 12% of Argyll and 
Bute sample schools to 61% of Ayr division schools using Picture Box, from 9.5% of 
Glasgow schools to 44% of Lothian schools taking Scottish Projects and from 13% of 
Western Isles schools to 62% of Central schools using Europe from the Air. 

A rough index of regional use of all broadcasts can be derived from the Annual 
Survey data by finding the average number of series used in a year by each school in 
the region. This figure is a very approximate guide to regional level of use, for it does 
not take account of variation in use between schools or size of schools, nor does it 
take into account the number of classes in a school using any given series. Tables 1 
and 2 show the regions ordered according to this index of broadcast use in primary 
schools and secondary schools respectively and set out their levels of equipment. 

Some regions, Fife and Lothian, are among the highest users in both tables. Others, 
Orkney and Western Isles, are among the lowest in both tables. This suggests that 
there are factors operating in some regions which are generally conducive to the use 
of broadcasts in schools. 

Levels of equipment provision would be one obvious factor which could affect 
general levels of use, but the tables lend little support to this. Grampian region 
primary schools, for instance, are well equipped but come low down in the order of 
level of use. Other regional factors such as the presence of an interested adviser and 
within school factors such as organisation of resources, policy and teacher attitude all 
play a part. 

It should be stressed, moreover, that level of use is no indicator of quality of use. It 
could be that schools using fewer broadcasts are making better use of them. 
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TABLE 1 



Regional Levels of Broadcast Use and Equipment Provision 1982/83: Primary Schools 



Region or 
Division 


No. of Schools 
In Sample 


Index of 
Broadcast Use 


Percentage Sample Schools with 


Colour TV 


VCR 


Glasgow 


51 


26.7 


90.2 


3.9 


Renfrew 


25 


26.3 


96.0 


16.0 


Ayr 


38 


26.1 


97.4 


13.2 


Fife 


28 


25.3 


96.4 


21.4 


Lanark 


45 


25.0 


93.3 


24.4 


Dunbarton 


32 


24.2 


90.6 


3.1 


Lothian 


62 


24.0 


95.2 


43.5 


Tayside 


43 


19.1 


95.3 


18.6 


Central 


30 


19.0 


86.7 


26.7 


Grampian 


64 


18.9 


100.0 


42.2 


Dumfries & Galloway 


28 


17.9 


85.7 


28.6 


Argyll & Bute 


15 


17.7 


80.0 


6.7 


Highland 


41 


17.5 


82.9 


19.5 


Shetland 


5 


14.6 


80.0 


20.0 


Orkney 


3 


13.7 


100.0 


33.3 


Borders 


20 


13.6 


85.0 


5.0 


Western Isles 


6 


6.3 


83.3 


Nil 


All Scotland 


536 


21.7 


92.2 


22.2 



TABLE 2 

Regional Levels of Broadcast Use and Equipment Provision 1982/83: Secondary Schools 



Region or 
Division 


No. of Schools 
in Sample 


Index of 
Broadcast Use 


Percentage Sample Schools with 


Colour TV 


VCR 


Grampian 


24 


26.7 


100.0 


95.8 


Tayside 


13 


23.8 


92.3 


92.3 


Highland 


11 


23.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Fife 


10 


20.0 


90.0 


90.0 


Central 


9 


19.9 


100.0 


100.0 


Lothian 


25 


19.7 


96.0 


96.0 


Argyll & Bute 


5 


19.6 


100.0 


100.0 


Renfrew 


21 


19.5 


81.0 


76.2 


Ayr 


14 


19.4 


92.9 


92.9 


Shetland 


2 


19.0 


50.0 


50.0 


Borders 


5 


18.6 


80.0 


60.0 


Dumfries & Galloway 


9 


18.2 


100.0 


100.0 


Lanark 


18 


14.2 


94.4 


94.4 


Western Isles 


4 


14.2 


75.0 


75.0 


Dunbarton 


12 


13.7 


83.3 


83.3 


Orkney 


1 


13.0 


Nil 


Nil 


Glasgow 


27 


11.5 


100.0 


100.0 


All Scotland 


210 


18.8 


92.9 


91.4 
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Patterns of use in schools 

Broadcasts as enrichment or as a contribution to a programme of work 
The data analysis and subsequent visits to schools suggest a quite different approach 
to the use of broadcasts in primary schools and secondary schools. One question in 
the Annual Survey asks teachers whether they use series as a contribution to a 
particular programme of work or as an extra. In a sample of 24 primary schools, only 
18% of teachers using environmental studies series considered that they used them as 
a contribution to a particular programme of work, while 37% said they used 
broadcasts as an extra rather than as part of the planned programme. The remaining 
45% of responses fell into the third category where broadcasts were used for both 
purposes. 

By contrast, in the sample of the secondary geography departments, 66% of the use 
was felt to be a contribution to a particular programme of work and only 1% as an 
extra, as enrichment. 

This difference, where secondary teachers use broadcasts more as an integral part of 
their work than simply as enrichment was reinforced by discussion with principal 
teachers of geography. Of those interviewed all considered the programmes they 
used to be an essential part of their teaching, and felt that they were well served by the 
broadcasters who had clearly attempted to match the curriculum. 

Use of whole series was also found to be more common among primary teachers in 
environmental studies than among secondary teachers of geography. Only half the 
primary 7 teachers using environmental studies broadcasts selected programmes from 
series while all the teachers using geography series did this and in some cases used 
extracts from programmes. 

These differences between primary and secondary uses of broadcasts reflect the 
difference between the less rigid primary environmental studies curriculum and the 
more specific exam-oriented secondary geography curriculum. The primary teacher 
tends to look on broadcasts as general enrichment while the secondary teacher is 
obliged to use only programmes that meet particular curricular objectives. 

Use of radio and TV 

Radio Is less popular than TV as a medium among Scottish teachers although the 
pattern of use is different in the different areas of the curriculum. Study of a sample of 
24 schools in language arts, environmental studies and secondary geography shows 
that the use of radio is most widespread in language arts where it forms almost a third 
of the total use of series. 



In environmental studies in the primary school and geography in the secondary 
school , only 10% of use was on radio. This use is not in proportion to the radio output 
’if “ forms 29% of environmental studies series, 45% of language arts series and 
23% of geography series. These differences reflect differences between the subjects 
themselves, for clearly the visual dimension is particularly important in studies of the 
environment and geography. This hypothesis was confirmed by teachers in interview. 



Radio is able to make a more substantial contribution to language arts which has an 
important aural element The low status of radio, however, also reflects teacher 
attitude, for it is widely held that ‘children don’t listen nowadays’. Those teachers 
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who do use this medium are convinced that it is valuable in promoting listening skills, 
that children can be trained to listen, but that it requires extensive preparation for 
effective use. The convenience of using radio, its ease of use and controllability in 
recorded form, are also appreciated. 

In the secondary schools, almost all use of broadcasts, both TV and radio, is in 
recorded form, while the bulk of TV use in the primary school is live. With radio in 
the primary school, the use of series in recorded form is more widespread. Clearly as 
video-recorders continue to increase in primary schools, the incidence of use of TV 
off air (ie at the time of broadcast) will decrease, facilitating a more selective use of 
broadcasts at appropriate points in the curriculum. 

Borrowing of recordings 

Primary and secondary schools are again quite different in the extent of their 
borrowing recordings from outside centres such as resources centres. In the small 
sample of 24 primary schools whose use of environmental studies series was 
examined, there were no borrowings of video recordings and only five schools who 
borrowed sound recordings (six schools had video-recorders). By contrast, of the 
secondary schools whose use of geography series was examined, nine out of the 20 
who responded, made use of video and audio recordings made outwith the school. 

Conclusion 

These are some of the more important findings which emerge from analyses of the 
Annual Survey data: they have implications for regions in their provision of 
equipment and support services and for teachers in their attitudes towards and use of 
school broadcasts. 
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12. IT KEEPS US OFF OUR WORK 
Cameron Slater 



Haphazard use in schools 

It may seem strange that after 25 years of educational television and some 60 years of 
broadcasts to schools we are still engaged in discussing, describing but not yet 
attempting to define what constitutes good use of a stock of resources for education. 
These are resources moreover which are generally accepted as having enormous 
power both to educate and influence the life of our pupils. However, most recent 
work in the evaluation of the use of broadcasting in schools suggests that the need to 
come to terms with the medium of television especially is greater than ever. Certainly 
the level of provision has increased over the years which in' itself poses problems of 
information and selection; but the complexity of the structure of schools both in the 
primary and in the secondary sectors has increased to the extent that the 
organi sational problems of 25 years ago are to those of today as the twelve times table 
is to the computer program. 

The report of the National Inter-College Committee for Educational Research 
(NICCER) The Use of School Broadcasting in Scottish Schools found that there was a 
somewhat haphazard approach to the formulation and implementation of policies for 
the use of schools broadcasts; some schools approached it well, some badly and some 
not at all. [See Chapter 11 for a fuller account of patterns of use]. In a much less 
rigorous way, my own experience of visiting teachers to discuss television 
programmes from the Independent Television network with them points to roughly 
the same conclusion, and this is the more disappointing inasmuch as there are schools 
w'hich are doing aspects of the job of integrating broadcasts into courses extremely 
well. The policies do exist, the problem is that they are not being adopted widely 
enough. 

The need for programme knowledge and ways to achieve it 

The, integration of broadcasts into the work of a class or a subject department is 
fundamental to most, if not all, descriptions of the good use of broadcasting. In terms 
of the use of television, it is vital since the medium doubles as a support for the 
educational process in the schools and a means of entertainment in the home. Thus 
the teacher using a television programme ought to have an objective which will best 
be met by that programme in the pursuance of the overall objective of the course. 
Clearly, in order to accomplish this kind of integration, the teacher must have 
detailed knowledge of the content of the programme and this of course demands time 
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to become familiar with perhaps a fairly large number of television programmes in the 
course of a term’s work. Such a demand on the scarce time of teachers is often enough 
to make them either give up the idea of using programmes or to lead them into 
unsatisfactory use of the medium. 

The solution here could be the adoption of viewing strategies within a department of 
the secondary school or the infant, junior and upper school divisions of the primary 
school. Thus within the secondary school, an English principal might allocate a series 
such as Time to Think to one or more of the staff to be viewed and reported upon at 
departmental meetings. This strategy can be made more formal by the adoption of 
standardised report forms on which the most important aspects of the programmes 
and their curricular relevance across the range of the department’s responsibilities 
can be quickly and easily noted. This system is in operation in some schools and 
indeed in geography the system has been extended to the point where departments in 
different schools view, report on, and construct work sheets for different series. 
These reports and work sheets are then co-ordinated, duplicated and distributed 
around the participating departments. Similar developments are also taking place in 
modern studies, contemporary social studies and in media studies (which does not 
even have a departmental structure to assist the process). In the primary school, this 
kind of viewing strategy is much less formal, relying on word-of-mouth 
recommendation for the most part; but most primary classes view live (or off-air) and 
so that method of facilitating integration is less appropriate. However, with the 
spread of the video recorder in the primary sector such strategies will certainly 
become more appropriate and more necessary. 

The paradigm for using broadcasts and variations thereon 

If policies for use of broadcasts do not exist to any extent, paradigms of use certainly 
do — or rather a paradigm does. The classic model for the use of television pro- 
grammes is Preparation — Viewing — Follow-up. Now, while it would be both 
inaccurate and ill-advised to suggest that this is not a perfectly reasonable way of 
using television in the classroom, it ought to be said that a too rigid adherence to this 
paradigm ultimately restricts the flexibility of the resource. Preparation by the 
teacher is clearly an essential ingredient but the class need not always be ‘prepared’ 
for viewing by telling them what they are about to see which is typical of most 
teachers’ preparation of the class. Preparation for a Basic Maths programme on 
symmetry for example might be making mirror drawings or patterns on squared 
paper, the significance of which is left to the programme to explain. Similarly the 
follow-up work, which is so often called ’discussion’ but is often no more than an arid 
exercise in recall, might consist of the teacher working with a group of pupils who 
have not grasped the concept of symmetry, while those who have might work in other 
groups to extend their knowledge in ways suggested by the programme. 

Other kinds of group work might be undertaken which would not conform to the 
paradigm but which would be extremely valuable strategies in the use of television as 
an important weapon in the educational armoury. In the first year of its new series 
Middle English, Thames Television transmitted a two-part adaptation of Phillipa 
Pearce’s story, The Shadow Cage. The first part was very mysterious and ended at a 
particularly tense moment which teachers exploited by having their classes finish the 
story in their own ways, thus conforming to the conventional paradigm. But it was 
also possible to use only the first part of the story as an incentive to reluctant readers 
who, having been left in a state of anticipation by the first programme and having 
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been told they would not see the second, were then encouraged to go to the printed 
word and find out what happened. This strategy was relatively successful since copies 
of the story were available, but its success depends, of course, more on the 
organisation of resources than on established ways of using television programmes. 

Perhaps significantly. Middle English is a series in common use in both primary and 
secondary schools which suggests that the appropriateness of a 
programme depends as much on the way it is used in the classroom as on the actual 
content. This is nowhere more true than in the field of media studies for which there is 
an increasing degree of provision from schools television sources. Many teachers 
would like to use general output broadcasts for the purposes of media studies but this 
is, of course, not possible within the terms of the laws of copyright. Some teachers, 
however, extend the range of the media studies provision and in doing so use 
television in quite original ways by recording schools’ programmes for other subjects 
in the secondary or from the primary provision and examining them as ‘media 
constructs . In this way, the age range of the programme becomes largely irrelevant as 
does the curricular area for which it was intended by the production company. 

There are, thererore, ways of using television established in Scottish schools which 
are imaginative and effective, carefully integrated into the work of class or depart- 
ment and making important contributions to pupils’ education. Closer links between 
teachers and production companies are essential in ensuring that the resources 
provided by television are as far as possible of the kind needed in the classroom and it 
is part of a liaison officers’ duties to contribute to that process. It is, however, a 
two-way process and I look forward to the day when it will eradicate the attitude 
typified by the teacher who said to me on a recent school visit, ‘I don’t really see what 
you re doing here. As far as Fm concerned, television just keeps us off our work’. 
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13. MODERN LANGUAGE BROADCASTS 
Ian Boyes 



The use of modern language broadcasts 

In 1970 the timing of the prize-giving in about a dozen primary schools in Ayrshire 
was changed in order to allow the older pupils to see the final episode of the very 
popular TV serial La chasse au tresor. 

I doubt very much if that would happen today — not just because ‘Primary French’ has 
virtually sunk without trace, or because school prize-givings are also a thing of the 
past, but because so little use is made of broadcasts in the teaching of modem 
languages. In 1981-82, viewing figures in a sample of 277 secondary schools in 
Scotland (approx 62%, therefore, of all secondary schools) showed Des le debut and 
Voix de France to be the two most popular programmes broadcast in French, being 
used by 13% of schools in the sample. The former programme is interesting in that it 
shows an upward trend over the three years to 1981-82, whereas the opposite is the 
case for Voix de France. The most popular programme in German was Deutsch fur die 
Oberstufe with an uptake of 1 1% , again, however, on a decreasing trend over a three 
year period. These figures compare with uptakes in the range 20%-50% (of the same 
sample) for programmes in a range of subjects across the curriculum. An even more 
stark comparison can be made with primary schools where the most popular 
programmes are viewed by 40%-80% of a sample. 

What these broadcasts offer 

In researching these figures to prepare for this article I was faced anew with a 
conundrum that has puzzled me for many years. Why do so few modern language 
departments use what I consider to be one of the best resources available to them? 
The topics and themes they offer are designed to appeal to the target age group; they 
are in many cases topical; their presentation is lively; the foreign language used is 
authentic, spoken by native speakers, sometimes even at native speaker speed; a 
reasonable range of accents is offered; and, despite financial cutbacks which have 
seen the discontinuation of pupils’ pamphlets, an excellent service is provided by the 
Language Centre at Brighton Polytechnic which, on behalf of the BBC, offers 
virtually the full radio script of each programme, a full vocabulary, teaching notes and 
helpful advice for exploitation of the material in the classroom. But let me quote 
some of the stated aims of the programmes themselves. In La Parole aux Jeunes, 
interviews with French teenagers aim ‘to give the listeners practice in aural 
comprehension. They will be hearing simple everyday French spoken by boys and 
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girls of their own age or slightly older. We hope they will also provide models for the 
listeners to develop their own conversational skills in situations they might find 
themselves in when visiting France.’ 

The aim of La France aujourd'hui is ‘to provide listeners with an experience of 
conversational French and a lively and entertaining picture of life in France today. All 
the dialogue heard in the programmes is recorded in the studio rather than on 
location: the speed of delivery, the amount of colloquialism and regional accent have 
been carefully controlled. Whilst aware of the need to help the listener towards the 
inevitable exam, we are nevertheless concerned to make these programmes as 
realistic and as faithful a portrayal as possible of various aspects of France and the 
French.’ Accepting, therefore, that broadcast resources do constitute an excellent 
resource for the teaching of foreign languages, how is one to explain the conundrum 
of their underuse? 



The reasons for underuse 

Let me first discount the not inconsiderable organisational problems facing teachers 
who wish to use broadcast resources. Ensuring that the equipment is available at the 
right place at the right time for both recording and playback is one problem . A major 
new problem arrived in September 1983 with the decision to transmit some secondary 
programmes for recording at night on Radio 4 VF1F, thus necessitating the use of time 
switches. It is to be hoped that this decision, prompted no doubt by financial 
restraint, does not betray something of a deathwish on the part of those who made it. 
In mitigation, the BBC plan, however, ‘to enable teachers who choose not to record 
but would like to buy cassettes in lieu of recording to obtain cassettes before the term 
starts.’ Whatever the logistical difficulties, however, I consider the main problem to 
be much more dqep-seated. It has to do, I think, with a complex web of issues which 
include teachers’ attitude to language learning, teachers’ perception of their own role 
vis-a-vis learners, the pressures and constraints of external examinations and the 
extent to which the content and structure of broadcast series are seen to match that of 
the course-book in use. The answer is, after all, quite simple really. Broadcast 
resources are too often seen to be peripheral, just a ‘frill’. 

This is not the place to examine these issues in detail. Suffice it to say that, if this view 
of broadcasts is held by a number of modern language teachers, one of the main 
casualties is the pleasurable dallying in the highways and byways of language 
learning. All that is squeezed out by the relentless juggernaut of the course-book. 
Anything that gets in the way of the highly planned and structured acquisition of vet 
another third person plural past tense of an irregular verb is accorded very low 
priority. I have genuine sympathy for teachers trying to ‘cover the syllabus 5 and do 
their best by their pupils, but would dispute the view that these ‘frills’ are a waste of 
time. On the contrary, they provide a very effective, valuable and different 
dimension to language learning. There is furthermore a danger, in terms of pupils’ 
motivation, if language acquisition becomes an end in itself, rather than a means to an 
end. Incidentally, that end need not always be the fashionable one of com- 
munication; it might just be a delight in a turn of phrase, the pleasure in belting out 
the refrain of a song. I remember a former colleague deploring the lack of time found 
nowadays for poetry and songs, and feeling that with their disappearance there had 
also gone a zest, a spontaneity, a sense of fun, a delight in language itself. 
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Harnessing motivation 

So what do we do? Say to the producers of schools broadcasts, ‘Thank you very much, 
but it’s not really worth it; you might as well shut up shop and forget it’? Are there no 
straws to clutch at, no rays of hope? I think there are. People are interested in 
language learning, or can be motivated to overcome language difficulties if they are 
sufficiently attracted by the subject matter on offer. The pupils mentioned at the start 
of this article were interested and motivated. The lady I saw often in the train last 
winter deeply engrossed in her book of the new TV series Buongiorno Italia! was 
interested and motivated. The 300,000 people (UK viewing figures, October 1981) 
who stayed up till 23.30 to watch Heute direkt were interested and motivated. The 
staggering numbers willing to fight off sleep to view Heute direkt and Tele Journal 
prove that there are many more people than one would imagine attracted by the idea 
of listening to a foreign language authentically presented with stimulating content, 
attracted that is by West German, East German, Austrian, Swiss, French and Belgian 
presentation and treatment of news, and unwilling to be put off by the foreign 
language used to convey it. Tele-Montage in a different way presents a tantalising 
glimpse of the general output of French television, but apparently copyright 
problems make it difficult to give us more than just a glimpse. 

A solution to the copyright problem might be just around the comer, however, in the 
form of satellite transmissions. Already experience has been gained with the 
installation of a few receiver dishes giving access to the output of Russian television. 
Soon, with the advent of new developments and with the eventual lowering of the 
cost of the new technology, we will be able to tune in to authentic raw material 
without limit from a whole host of countries. The special attraction I find in that is the 
possibility of tuning in to undiluted, unadulterated source material. How many of us 
have groaned in frustration when we hear world statesmen embark upon a speech or 
an interview only for a voiceover in English to cut in after the first few words. 

The 64,000 dollar question is whether this interest and motivation can be similarly 
aroused in school pupils. I suspect that in a similar way young language learners are 
sometimes frustrated by the good intentions of teachers who interrupt the flow of 
interesting material to ask questions, check on vocabulary or underline a grammatical 
point. The material is then further exploited with listening comprehension questions 
to follow and worksheets to be filled in. The French have a verb for what teachers do 
to raw material — pedagogiser, a possible translation for which might be ‘to give the 
kiss of death to’. How much more stimulating it might prove to young foreign 
language learners to view programmes which are interesting in themselves, and in 
which the foreign language element is incidental, a means to understanding some- 
thing that they are motivated to want to understand. What price a French equivalent 
of Grange Hill (if there is one), a German equivalent of Multicoloured Swap Shop , an 
Italian version of Top of the Pops, a Spanish version of Tomorrow’s World , or sport 
from Russia in Russian, or a Coronation Street equivalent in any foreign language? I 
well remember a superb French version of Robinson Crusoe which was once shown as 
a serial, in English of course, on children’s television. Why shouldn’t that be shown in 
French, with the added bonus that a British audience would know the story-line? And 
that brings me back to the fondly remembered La chasse au tresor mentioned at the 
start of this article. I strongly believe that we should explore the motivating 
possibilities of offering young language learners a serial with more discursive 
language and even the chance of cliff-hanger endings encouraging us all to watch next 
week (remember Dick Barton and Flash Gordon?). Imbued with that belief, I am 
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delighted to see in the 1983-84 BBC Modern Languages and European Studies 
pamphlet the intention to offer a new French drama serial. La maree etses secrets, for 
11- 16 year olds. 

So, having floated off gently to the Brave New World of satellite transmissions, let me 
return to earth and say ‘revenons a nos moutons pedagogiques’, because not for a 
minute would I wish to suggest that broadcast resource material should never be 
‘pedagogise’. That would be akin to providing the troop of monkeys with typewriters 
and waiting for them to write Hamlet. Programmes like Tele Journal and Heute direkt 
are themselves lightly pedagogise, and there is nothing wrong with that. Nonetheless, 
I believe that for just some of the time, teachers should relax just a little and adopt a 
slightly less pedagogical attitude to modem language broadcast resources. There 
might be more than a grain of truth in the beneficial effects claimed for the bain de 
langue, provided always that the learners are not simply chucked in at the deep end. 
The special benefit of exposing pupils to uninterrupted authentic chunks of foreign 
language, via broadcasts for example, is that they are on their own and to ‘survive’ 
have to bring to bear all the language learning devices they can (and, it is hoped, 
which have been taught), eg anticipating, guessing, deducing from gist 
comprehension and making sense retrospectively. 

Recent trends 

This brings me to the last of the straws I would wish to clutch at, the last of the rays of 
hope I perceive in what has been for me a depressing situation. I have already 
commented on the general excellence of broadcast material as a language teaching 
resource. Another praiseworthy attribute of the creators of this material is their 
willingness to respond to recent developments in modem language teaching by 
producing programmes like Des le debut and its sister series A lies klar and Dicho y 
hecho. And that is why I find the trend in the viewing figures for these series 
encouraging. 

The significance of these three series is to my mind twofold. First, they reflect 
increasingly wide-spread views about the kind of foreign language that should be 
offered, in the initial stages at least. For example, the five programmes in each series 
‘consist of a number of short, self-contained “mini-programmes” to support the 
teaching of basic skills in the early stages of French (and German and Spanish). Each 
deals with a single language function and illustrates (the foreign language) in action in 
a variety of contexts, through simple sketches, actuality film and graphic devices. 
Both receptive and productive skills are covered.’ That fits in neatly with the 
‘communicative competence’ approach which emphasises the functional use of 
language in everyday contexts, an approach which has been reflected in national 
curriculum development in Scotland, resulting in the publication of Tour de France 
on the one hand, and on the other the enterprise shown in Lothian Region with its 
Graded Levels of Achievement in Foreign Language Learning (GLAFLL). 

Secondly, they also reflect in their designed use as a library resource some of the 
methods of teaching a foreign language related to the new approach. Increasing 
interest is being shown in modem language teaching in a simplified version of mastery 
learning whereby, after a diagnostic assessment of progress has been made before the 
end of the learning cycle, extension material is offered to those who demonstrate 
sufficient mastery, and ‘remedial loops’ or reteaching is offered to those who need it. 
The format and content of these series seem ideally suited to fill either of those roles. 
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I appreciate that in asking for these mini-programmes to be used for extension, in the 
true library format, where pupils might be working for a time without the active 
intervention of the teacher, I pose new organisational and resource problems for the 
teachers. I can only say in mitigation that the benefits to be gained are well worth the 
effort, and that if you continue to look the gift horse in the mouth, someone someday 
might just take it away from you. 

I am also conscious that I pose new methodological problems for teachers. The 
response of many teachers to curriculum development projects like Tour de France, 
however, which poses much the same type of problems, is encouraging. Equally 
encouraging is the growing emphasis on learning as much as on teaching; short-hand 
phrases like ‘the autonomy of the learner’ and ‘the responsibility of the learner for 
organizing his own learning’, despite their jargon, are beginning to acquire greater 
currency, to make more sense to teachers who are beginning to devise teaching and 
learning tactics to make these things happen. If the use of broadcast resources by 
modern language teachers can contribute to this type of learning, so much the better. 

Throughout this article I have attempted to define two main functions of broadcasts 
in foreign language. First, they may be used to underpin aspects of language 
appearing in the programme of work devised by the teacher; programmes like Des le 
debut are admirable for this purpose. Secondly, and I would argue that this is their 
distinctive contribution, they offer what is virtually a vicarious experience of being 
there, dans le bain, ie an opportunity to immerse oneself in a foreign language milieu, 
broadcasts where the foreign language is of secondary importance to the subject 
matter are admirably suited to this purpose. Furthermore research into the process of 
language acquisition increasingly underlines the crucial importance of a considerable 
volume of ‘input’ language before the learner can, or should, be asked to produce 
language himself. That does not mean to say, of course, that in the learning 
environment of schools and colleges modern languages can be caught, not taught . It 
does mean that if ‘hands-on’ experience is sensible in some areas of the curriculum, its 
equivalent might just, mutatis mutandis, be equally sensible in modem languages. 
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14. THE IN-SERVICE ROLE OF PRIMARY SCIENCE BROADCASTS 
Derek Carter 



Introduction 

Since the publication of Learning and Teaching in P4 and P7 (a report by HM 
Inspectors of Schools in Scotland, published in 1980) there has been an increase in the 
attention given to science in Scottish schools. Headteachers have required their staffs 
to include science and many teachers have turned to broadcast materials because of a 
feeling of inadequacy in this area of the curriculum. Two series of television 
programmes the BBC Science Workshop and the IBA Starting Science form an 
interesting contrast. In addition one series demonstrated the contribution broadcasts 
can make to in-service training. 



The Series 

The weekly television series Science Workshop introduced by the BBC in Autumn 
1981 attempted to provide programmes that would help all teachers to involve 
children in the age range 9-12 in the practical experience of science. There were 
twelve topics in the series and each topic had two programmes. The series was 
supported by a pupil book (published by Longman) entitled Science Workshop and a 
set of teacher’s notes with an identical title published by the BBC. 

The book had full details of the necessary practical work which involved only 
inexpensive easily obtainable materials and was based on practical ideas which had 
been successfully fie la tested. The teacher’s notes outlined the children’s core work 
and identified the main objectives for this work. In addition the summer term 
teacher s notes placed emphasis on helping teachers assess for themselves how the 

work was progressing in their own classrooms. 

Tlie twelve topics for 1981-82 were fruit and vegetables, materials, fabrics, stability, 
ighhghts (term 1), stretch, weigh and bounce, dissolving, tracks, cleaning, animals 

of the soil (term 2); seeds and plants, floating (term 3). 

The first programme on each topic contained the suggested core work which was 
clearly marked in the pupil book while the second programme of each pair was of a 
magazine type aiming to broaden children’s knowledge and provide opportunities for 
discussion. It also provided incentives and ideas for further practical work if teachers 
wished to go beyond the core work. 
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The new programmes broadcast during the 1982-83 session were along similar lines 
and were aimed at a similar audience of children. The twelve new topics were bread, 
paper, analysing colours, joins, hearing (term 1); sliding, fish, basic patterns, water, 
stiff shapes (term 2); twigs and wood, levers (term 3). 

The two year series did not aim to achieve a great deal of scientific progression in any 
one topic. Rather it set out to use the topics to get children involved in the processes 
and skills used in science. For example, what is meant by observing and recording like 
a scientist? How can things be sorted out? How can materials and objects be 
classified? When is a test fair? The teacher’s notes gave details of the scientific skills 
and processes which should be developed. 

Starting Science began as a fourteen part series produced by ATV Network Ltd and 
broadcast during the 1980/81 school session. Since then the number of programmes 
has been increased and the programme booklet that accompanies the series revised. 
The support booklet which states that the series is aimed at the 7-9 year old age group, 
has provided a comprehensive range of readily accessible activities and ideas related 
to both physical and environmental science and to simple technology. Direct 
guidance is offered on follow-up work which pupils might undertake. 

The programmes are topic based with the main themes reflected in the programme 
titles. In 1983-84 the list of topics to be covered is safe systems, communication and 
control, impulse and impact, stairway to the stars, sensitivity, magic and mystery, 
metamorphosis, protectors and collectors, survival, and care and maintenance, 
covered in 20 weekly programmes. The latest programme notes indicate that the 
series of programmes are not a complete course in themselves but aim to support 
existing school science schemes and act as starting points for short units of practical 
work, like Science Workshop. These programmes have been concerned with 
observations, measurement and identifying and describing patterns as well as 
encouraging an investigatory approach. 

Uptake and use of the two series 

Both series started with relatively large audiences, reflecting a recognition of need. 
Whereas Science Workshop held its audience and extended this during the following 
session particularly during 1982-83, the audience for Starting Science dropped away 
sharply with teacher experience of the series. 

It is suggested that a major reason for this was a failure on the part of IB A to identify 
correctly the target audience and that the programmes would have held their 
audience if the series had been taken by older classes (ages 10-12 ) in Scottish primary 
schools. In many respects both sets of programmes were equally well produced and of 
equivalent value to this age group. However one fundamental difference was that the 
BBC piloted Science Workshop in Scotland as well as in England and made 
adjustments as a result of the feedback from Scotland. This was a significant step 
forward. 

Piloting of Science Workshop in Scotland 

Two pilot programmes both based on Fruit and Veg were produced and tested in two 
primary schools in Lanark in April 1981. In addition the programmes were shown to 
two selected groups of primary teachers in Lanark and Glasgow. The teachers were 
pleased and excited by what the programmes were trying to do but were highly critical 
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of some of the content eg., the emphasis being placed in the first programme on the 
runner bean and the marrow. These two vegetables are not common in Scotland and 
it was agreed that peas and tomatoes would be more appropriate. The pupils in the 
two schools were very critical of the mannerisms of the main presenter, so much so in 
fact that he failed to get the contract for the series. The importance of piloting a series 
outwith the Home Counties had been established and Scotland had made an impact 
on a UK produced series. 

In-service training linked to the series 

The senior science producer readily agreed to suggestions that some form of in- 
service training linked to the series might prove helpful. He arranged for taped 
programmes of the first topic of the series to be sent to the BBC education officer in 
Glasgow at the end of August 1981 ready for previewing as a contribution to the 
in-service training. 

Primary advisers in Lanark and Glasgow selected 1 1 and 8 schools respectively in 
each of the divisions to be given a minimal amount of in-service training linked to the 
series. In addition each school was provided with two Science Workshop books and 
two sets of teacher’s notes. The in-service sessions lasted between one and a half and 
two hours. HMI gave a short introduction to the series and the BBC education officer 
screened the first programme. Teachers were taken through the core follow-up work 
and introduced to some of the possible extension work which was detailed in the pupil 
books. 1 eachers were asked to keep a personal diary of their experiences under 
certain headings to aid them in any discussions when visited by either a BBC 
education officer, primary adviser or HMI. Each school involved was visited at least 
twice by at least one of these people. Teachers were also encouraged to write 
comments direct to the programme producer, and were promised that a re-call 
session would be held in the summer term. 

In general the schools involved in the in-service experiment were different from those 
involved in the pilot exercise. 

In the schools which had been given a very small amount of in-service training directly 
linked to the series, there was a marked improvement in the use of the series. The 
back-up materials were properly used. Teachers grew greatly in confidence: (I didn’t 
realise this was science, I m not frightened to do this) and a large amount of ‘‘hands on’ 
follow-up was carried out, the quality of which improved steadily. On the other hand 
vriiere there was no introductory in-service, teachers found the BBC teacher’s notes 
off-putting and rarely consulted them — much preferring to take preparation from the 
pupil book if this was available. This was disappointing because the teacher’s notes 
clearly spelt out the main aims of each of the programmes and moved teachers 
towards improving their own assessment techniques. However it was possible to 
rewrite the teachers’ notes for use with the repeat of the first twelve topics in 1983-84. 

iiic. revised notes are much improved and reflect comments from a wide variety of 
sources. J 



Use of the BBC Materials 

Schools taking the series have given it a high rating. Programmes were generally 
o roughly enjoyed by the pupils and gave rise to much talk and discussion The 
Saence Workshop book is very stimulating and has been well received by teachers 
and pupils alike. The following reactions from a teacher have been typical: 
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‘Now in my day when we were doing science in school, we sat at the science 
table — a great big table — and there were all the bunsen burners and all the jets and 
you mixed things and they exploded, or not, according to your expertise. 
According to my expertise I was usually requested to leave the science room. If 
somebody had said to me ‘Do science’ I would have thought ‘Never in a hundred 
years; nature study yes, or general knowledge/environmental studies but science, 
not me’. When I heard I had to do Science Workshop I was terrified’. 

This was Mrs Mina Courtney of St Edward’s Primary School, Airdrie, talking about 
her own early experiences of science at school. Now she teaches science with 
confidence and pleasure to her own class of 11 and 12 year olds using the BBC 
television series Science Workshop. She went on to say: 

‘Science Workshop really is marvellous and I’m not given to superlatives for 
nothing. I think that it has built up my confidence and therefore if I’m more 
confident I can do something more with it’. 

During the course of visits to schools HMI and the BBC education officer 
independently collected samples of pupil materials and forwarded them to the 
Science Workshop production team. Copies of three teacher’s diaries related to the 
series were also sent. Children wrote personal letters to the producer which were duly 
acknowledged. 

In March 1982 the producer paid visits to two Glasgow and one Lanark school to see a 
programme in use and to talk with pupils and staff concerned. In addition follow-up 
meetings with the Glasgow group of teachers were held at the BBC and with the 
Lanark teachers at Hamilton College. Both these follow-up meetings produced 
useful exchanges of information which were of value to the teachers and the BBC 
staff alike. 

Lessons learned and points for the future 

The advantages of piloting nationally distributed programmes across the United 
Kingdom are obvious. This can ensure that the target audience has been correctly 
identified, and the presenter is acceptable to groups of children from widely differing 
regions. 

In-service training directly linked to a TV series can result in a marked improvement 
in the use of the series. The lesson for education authorities is clear. 

There would be great advantage if it was possible for the producing agencies to make 
in-service programmes related to their new series. Such programmes could include an 
interview with the producer spelling out the aims of the series, the need for 
preparation, the use of the teacher’s notes and pupil booklets — but above all stressing 
the importance of ‘hands on’ follow-up together with typical examples. Interviews 
with ‘converted’ teachers would prove helpful. These in-service programmes should 
be broadcast but could also be available in cassette form from the education officers. 
Any in-service training material for Scotland would be required by the middle of 
August for any given session. 

Pupil booklets are essential for the best use of a series and they should be given 
appropriate publicity. 
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The teacher’s support materials need to be carefully written and modified in the light 
of experience. The average teacher requires more detailed help than that which has 
been given in the past. Notes should include aims, details of follow-up (related back 
to the pupil book), and a short synopsis of the programme content. The practice of 
making the programmes after the printed material has been published does not help. 

Primary schools still look upon television series as being transient, and in a time of 
financial restraint are unwilling to invest in pupil materials to support such ventures. 
Some guarantee of continuity of a given series would be helpful for schools in their 
long term planning. 

Science Workshop has generated some first class science experiences for primary 
pupils but above all the series has served as an ideal school-based in-service package 
for teachers. The programmes build confidence in teachers to do the kind of science 
Scottish pupils require. The impact of the package on the teachers is made 
significantly greater by some kind of centrally organised introduction to the series. 
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15. BBC REIDIO NAN SGOILTEAN: GAELIC SERIES FOR SCHOOLS 
Donald Gunn 



Introduction 

This paper gives a brief and broad impression of the use of Gaelic schools radio 
principally, though not exclusively, in schools in areas of bilingual education 
provision. 

All 57 primary schools in the Western Isles are involved in varying degrees in bilingual 
curriculum development. Developments are taking place under the aegis of the 
Bilingual Curriculum Development Unit (BCDU). In addition 11 primary schools on 
Skye are participating in Highland Region’s Bilingual Education Project. 



Challenges of class organisation 

Most of the classes who use the Gaelic series are composite groups and teachers have 
to devise strategies to cope with pupil variation in age, ability, and fluency of Gaelic. 
This is no easy task: a group may be, for example, a composite of 5-7 year olds 
comprising fluent native Gaelic speakers, English-only monoglots, beginner 
learners, and well-progressed learners. 

Fortunately, the teachers are, by dint of sheer necessity, very experienced at dealing 
with the difficulties that such groups may set them. With such groups, the teacher is 
often concerned with individual or small-group assignments — with a learning context 
rather than a formal, didactic, whole-class lesson — and it is in this light that the 
broadcast resource is exploited for its flexibility. 



The type of broadcasts available 

BBC Scotland began Gaelic schools broadcasts in Autumn 1975. This was in response 
to a request by the School Broadcasting Council for Scotland for a broadcast resource 
to support the curriculum development being undertaken by the Bilingual Education 
Project. The original provision, aimed at native speakers, was augmented in 1978 bv a 
broadly motivational series for lower primary learners. In 1980 a structured teaching 
course for older learners, Toiseach Toiseachaidh (Begin at the Beginning), was made 
possible through a grant of £25,000 from Highland Region to the SBCS. A new series, 
aimed at infant native speakers was started in 1982. The current provision is 
summarised in the table. 
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BBC Gaelic Radio Programmes for Schools 1983-84 



Series 


Focus 


Age Range/Audience 


Say It In Gaelic 
Cruinn Comhla 
(Gather together) 
Culaidh Mhiogais 
(Secrets) 

Co lad? 

(Who are they?) 


Language development 
Environmental studies, 
language arts and music 
Environmental studies, 
language arts and music 
History, geography, 
environmental studies 


5-7 (learners) 

5-7 (native speakers) 

7-9 (native speakers) 

9-12 (native speakers) 



Programmes for native Gaelic speakers 

The Gaelic series for native speakers are mainly used as a resource for that broad area 
of the curriculum known as environmental studies. In the seven years since Culaidh 
Mhiogais and Co lad ? were begun, teachers have taken advantage of the wide range 
at topics that have been offered: some programmes have dealt with history and 
geography both in the Gaidhealtachd and elsewhere, focussing, where relevant, on 
aspects of other cultures. Others have covered natural history, health education, and 
loca! social studies; others still have been geared specifically towards the 

development of language arts; yet others have highlighted music— Celtic and 
otherwise. 

Occasionally, a Gaelic book for children has been serialised and used as a focus for 
env ironmental studies. As far as possible, there has been reference to and reliance on 
Gaelic texts known to be available. While the availability of such texts is improving, 
suitable texts are all too rare at present. One method which has been successfully 
adopted has been the careful adaption of a work of fiction written in English, such as 
Walkabout by James Vance Marshall or The Mark of the Horselord by Rosemary 
Sutcliff. Treatment of these works In this way gave teachers scope for follow-up work 
in learning about, eg, culture clash in Australia or about those aboriginals who were 
closer to home— the Piets. Follow-up normally involves language work in both Gaelic 
and English. 



For a proportion of its programme material, Culaidh Mhiogais has drawn on the local 
environment, the shore, the moorland, workpeople and so on, and this strand will 
continue as an element to which the pupils relate well, and which teachers exploit 
with ease. In its new form, the series will also tackle a novel adaption, a unit on 
Scottish history, and translations into Gaelic of some world-famous tales which offer 
teachers a resource for the development of listening skills while providing the 

children with diverting windows on other worlds. 

Cruinn Comhla has also proved useful in the area of environmental studies and 
through story and rhyme, it reflects the children’s own interests, acting also as a 
stimulus for movement, music and number work. Reports have indicated that a few 
teachers are using the series to perform a dual function. Although designed for infant 
native speakers, the comparative simplicity of its vocabulary and structures has 
apparently rendered it useful for well-advanced learners. 
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A new series for learners 

It is hoped that the new series of Say It In Gaelic will support the aims of the BCDU’s 
pilot programme for Gaelic second-language learning in the primary school. The tone 
and format of the series acknowledge the Unit’s advice that it is important that second 
language learning be a pleasurable activity. It sets out to be motivational in a 
light-hearted way, stimulating the child’s interests and curiosity. It offers scope for 
work and activities in the development of language learning and does so mindful of 
the BCDU’s wish that the child’s ‘general’ education is not ‘interrupted’ by the 
artificial insertion of unintegrated Gaelic lessons. It is hoped, however, that the 
informality will not preclude careful consideration of the phasing of concepts 
introduced and the grading of vocabulary and structures offered. It is worth 
emphasising that there is far less ‘cued-repetition’ than formerly, and the assumption 
is made that its listeners will have ‘little or no Gaelic’ rather than ‘no Gaelic’ at all. 

While most of the teachers in the Western Isles who are likely to use the series will be 
Gaelic speakers, the BBC is aware that it will be used, as was the previous Say It In 
Gaelic series, by teachers who have ‘little or no Gaelic’ themselves. This places a 
special onus on the teacher’s notes to provide elements of in-service training and to be 
as full and supportive as possible. This responsibility has to be taken seriously as there 
is at least one documented case in which the previous series led to the initiation of 
Gaelic teaching in a mainland school. It is anticipated that the use of Say It In Gaelic 
will once again extend far beyond the Western Isles and Skye as the series will be 
relevant to schools not only in much of mainland Highland Region, but also in Argyll 
and Bute (Strathclyde) and Perth and Kinross (Tayside). 



How broadcasts are used 

It is clear that the project approach fostered by the Bilingual Education Project 
(precursor to BCDU) and developed by teachers themselves, has promoted an 
effective use of broadcasts whereby programmes are integrated into the curriculum. 
Effective and flexible use is further promoted by teachers previewing of programmes 
and by discriminating preparation. 

Teachers have been advised by the BCDU to tape the radio programmes for 
subsequent recorded use. An estimate of the level of subsequent recorded use is that 
around 80% of use is in recorded form only, and that interrupted and repeated use 
with classes after pre-listening by teacher is common. This figure contrasts with a 
Scottish one for the level of use in recorded form only (all Scottish primary radio 
series) of around 35%. 

The value placed by teachers on the resource can perhaps be gauged by the fact that 
Gaelic radio is the only radio that some of them use. No precise figure is available for 
the level of uptake among the potential audience, but it is estimated to be between 
60-70% . That it is so high must be at least partly attributable to the endeavours of the 
Gaelic Advisory Panel. The BCDU is represented on the panel through both 
membership and chair and all members are professionals w'orking in Gaelic 
education. They have worked to ensure there is a match between the content of the 
programmes and the current initiatives and emphases in projects and themes in the 
schools. Consequently, the broadcasts are ready fare for integration into the 
curriculum. 
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There is considerable variation between individuals as to how they use broadcasts. 
Some teachers will base a whole term’s work on a unit of programmes. Others will 
find that more benefit accrues to their work-in-progress by selecting certain pro- 
grammes to supplement resources for whatever project is in train. The programmes 
are used to stimulate and elicit — either immediately or bv later reference — a wide 
variety of pupil activities and work outcomes, depending on the nature of the 
programme, the aims of the teacher, and the responses and abilities of the class. 
Flexibility is the key, the same teacher who at one time launches an ambitious project 
in relation to a series may at another time conduct no more than a fifteen minute 
discussion after a broadcast, or, at yet another, follow the weekly transmission 
pattern doing such follow-up as seems appropriate to each broadcast. " 

Resources 

Fht dissemination to schools of the two basic resources — the broadcasts and the 
support publications — is facilitated by the eo-operation of Rosebank Resource 
Centre, Stornoway, who undertake not only to provide a cassette resource bank for 
loan to teachers but also to distribute the teacher’s pamphlets to schools who omit to 
order them or who require extra copies. In using a unit of Gaelic broadcasts as a 
centre of interest the teacher and the pupils are guided towards a whole variety of 
resource material which will enable them to undertake further development work 
and research. These resources may be the physical or human resources of their own 
environment— in all its aspects. 

The books which are widely used as reference material are as yet mainly in English. 
Although the situation is slowly improving, there is a great need for support material 
in Gaelic to enable teachers to exploit more fully the broadcast resource through the 
medium of Gaelic texts. Alongside this, of course, will continue the practice of 
teachers and pupils producing materials as part of normal follow-up work. For the last 
series of Say It in Gaelic, BCDU sought the services of a local artist to produce 
posters, following programme outlines, for colouring and labelling. These were 
duplicated in Rosebank, and distributed to the listening schools. It is proposed that 
similar visual back-up material be made available to accompany the new series. 

Feedback 

The producer of the Gaelic series makes twice-yearly visits to a representative sample 
of schools to assess, in discussion with staff and pupils, the impact and relevance of 
die programmes, and, periodically, broadcasts are monitored in use in the classroom 
bv the School Broadcasting Council for Scotland (SBCS) Education Officers. Over 
and above the report cards with which the SBCS supplies teachers who volunteer to 
report on series, unsolicited letters bring constructive criticism, information and 
comment. The producer also regularly receives samples of pupils’ work done in 
connection with series, as well as cassette recordings of pupils’ songs and rhymes, 
which are often incorporated into broadcasts. 

The Future 

In the short term , it will be interesting to note what level of demand arises for Say It in 
Gaelic, not only outwith areas of bilingual education provision, but outwith 
perceived Gaelic areas. It seems possible that a few teachers may be ‘jogged’ into 
using it by the re-transmission of the highly popular BBC Continuing Education 
1 e evision learners series. Can Seo, which was much-used in secondary schools on a 
previous transmission. 
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In the longer term, one wonders what account programme content might have to take 
of the emergence of a new, Gaelic-speaking — but very different — audience if 
demand were to arise for access to a resource for native speakers in recently post- 
Gaelic Highland and Lowand areas. Pressure for the establishment of bilingual 
education provision in such areas is mounting, due — as one factor among many — to 
the rapidly mushrooming activities of Comhairle Nan Sgoiltean Araich (The Scottish 
Association of Gaelic Nursery Schools and Playgroups), whose initiatives seem likely 
to present certain education authorities with the question of what to do with ever- 
increasing numbers of Gaelic-speaking 5 year olds. This growing pressure was 
recently a focus of study in Glasgow University Department of Education’s Gaelic 
Schools Project. 

At present, whatever the auguries, it seems clear that the existing BBC Scotland 
Radio resource is highly valued and well used. 



The writer wishes to gratefully acknowledge the assistance received in the 
preparation of this paper from Catherine Morrison, Primary Bilingual Adviser 
BCDU, Stornoway, and from Paul Maclnnes, Producer, BBC Schools Radio, 
Edinburgh. 
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Media Studies 
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MEDIA STUDIES 



Taken as a group these articles make a powerful case for the incorporation of media 
studies in some form into the curriculum of schools. As Martin Axford shows the 
trend in Scotland seems to be for media studies to become incorporated in, and 
illuminate, the teaching of other subjects such as English or modem studies, rather 
than to become a separate timetabled subject. The spread of video recorders in the 
home has added another pressure for media studies and has propelled some teachers 
into uncharted waters as Jean McClosky illustrates so vividly. 

Recent research by Tony Lavender suggests those teachers currently involved in 
media studies (still a small minority) make good and sophisticated use of broadcast 
material in teaching these courses. 

JAD 
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16. MEDIA STUDIES IN SCOTTISH SCHOOLS 
Martin Axford 



Bandwagons and obsessions 

A headmaster who was just taking early retiral told me he was going to spend the next 
two years writing the definitive book on Bandwagons in Scottish Education. He 
won t or course, but the rest of our not very constructive discussion made me think 
hard about this article. There are some quite interesting parallels between what was 
happening m Scottish schools in the months after the Bullock Report and what is 
happening today. There are the same hot-eyed enthusiasts who have seen a vision 
which has changed their whole professional life, only this time it is media studies 
instead of language across the curriculum. There are the same bands of teachers who 
have caught a glimpse of a major international educational theme which makes 
Scottish educational issues seem parochial and provincial. There are the same 
frustrated academics who have got hold of a whole dictionary of jargon and new 
concepts, gratifyingly unintelligible to the uninitiated (and not really very difficult to 

n ? as .| er '- lr ere are th . e radicaIs who find a new source of uncomfortable ideas to 
challenge the smug assistant headteacher and to epater the bourgeois parent There is 
the same group of the disconcerted and threatened and resentful, and the same silent 
majority, happy to go on dictating their notes and showing their slides. 



My own conversion came on a winter Thursday afternoon in Ayr High Street. I’d 
been that morning m a good English department, where the teachers read widely, 
ove^d and enjoyed novels, and had succeeded in persuading children to enjoy 
reading, and to read critically and intelligently. Within a hundred and fifty yards I 
passed seven adults with their arms full of video films. The following day in a Glasgow 
school for mildly mentally handicapped pupils I was talking about Psycho; a little girl 
pointed out five different horror films she had seen recently where a girl got murdered 
in a shower or bath. There are innumerable teachers, usually of English or art, who 
feel as I did on Ayr High Street that schools which do not help pupils to look 
intelligently and critically at the form of experience which dominates their leisure 
time are still at the sabre-tooth -tiger-bashing stage. 



^ e rs hav e difrerent obsessions. There is a Clydeside art teacher who is convinced 
that if only he can get his pupils to ‘read pictures’ adequately he can inoculate them 
against commercial and political exploitation. There is a Glasgow history teacher who 
as found approaches through media studies the ideal way to get across her profound 
conviction that ‘history’ is in the last resort what people say happened. There is a 
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Highland teacher of English who feels it is vitally important pupils should be able to 
handle and direct a film or video camera, much as her art colleagues feel about 
pencils. There is the group of Edinburgh teachers, led by a mathematician, who are 
convinced that the classic Scottish secondary curriculum is bursting at the seams and 
that nothing short of additional courses or ‘subjects’ will do if pupils are really to 
know the part the media play in their lives. 

The many faces of media studies 

Media studies, because they are in part concerned with the way in which the wealthy 
and the powerful manipulate reality for the rest of us, tend to attract the radical and 
the revisionist. Part of the hostility which media studies occasionally attracts is 
directly due to its advocates, who sometimes show the fragmenting left’s classic thirst 
for definition, for declaring heresy and for paranoia. Perhaps in reaction, I do not 
think it is at all helpful to define media studies; as far as this article is concerned any 
part of the curriculum which provides students with insights and with intellectual or 
experiential knowledge about the different media in the modern world will count as 
‘media studies’. Within the structure of the secondary curriculum, though, it is 
helpful to distinguish between ‘media studies courses’ which are overtly concerned 
with the media, and with ‘media studies’ as a mode of knowing, a kind of under- 
standing or informed interest which may (and should) permeate courses which have 
other primary concerns. 

Constraints in Scottish Education 

I do not think it is helpful to re-open issues discussed elsewhere, notably in the Munn 
Report. Media studies does, however, encapsulate the central dilemma of Scottish 
secondary education — how can new ways of looking at the world be accommodated 
within a curriculum defined within historically determined categories, and within 
constraints exemplified by the Memorandum On Teaching Qualifications, Red Book 
methods of resource analysis, by tacit and other trades union agreements, and within 
a comprehensive context? 

Classically, new disciplines obtain entry into the academic world by appearing as low 
status courses, taken initially by students who have little to lose, and subsequently by 
enthusiasts who transform the status and potential of the subject. The history of 
subjects such as science or English, and, in the Scottish secondary context, modem 
studies illustrates one possible route of development for media studies. (This route is, 
normally, accompanied by agonies of debate about self-definition). It is fortunate 
that the growth of interest in media studies has coincided with a major shake-up in 
secondary education; media studies courses which began in the ghetto of ‘non- 
certificate courses’ have entered the system as pilot ‘foundation’ short courses and 
depending on the flexibility with which the system develops have at least the potential 
of entering main-stream middle school education. At the moment it is probable that 
media studies as a creative and aesthetic experience (eg in the direct involvement of 
pupils in film-making and radio production) is more likely to be widely accessible 
than media studies as an analytic discipline. Scottish education is probably too much 
part of the fabric of society to take kindly to potentially disruptive disciplines— such 
as psychology and sociology — which have settled into the less cohesive English 
system. 

In post- 16 education media studies is likely to take a secure place within the range of 
discrete courses open to students. The media studies syllabus within the Scotbec 
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Business Studies OND course, which was begun on initiatives from secondary 
schools, is already well established. 



Development in Scotland 

Distinctive media studies courses are, however, unlikely to be the main focus of 
development in secondary education. The past year, largely through initiatives taken 
by the Scottish Council for Educational Technology, has seen an extraordinary mush- 
rooming of conferences and discussion groups amongst teachers interested in media 
studies. Currently between 250 and 300 teachers in over 50 secondary schools are 
known to be taking steps to introduce a structured study of the mass media into the 
curriculum. The majority of these teachers are not concerned with specifically 
timetabled media studies courses, but are teachers of art, or English, or modem 
studies, or history, or some other discipline, who have found their teaching 
illuminated by their knowledge of the media. Regional groups have been formed 
throughout the country and a national group, the Association for Media Studies in 
Scotland (AMES) has been established. 



In what wavs will the education of Scottish children be affected? Initially, the tenuous 
, *thd of media studies within the formal system will be examined. There is room for 
straightforward professionalism; the Scottish Examinations Board English 
examinations for instance include ‘media studies questions’, but, because they are not 
predictable in the way that literary questions are, canny pupils and teachers tend to 
leave them alone. It is vital that when syllabuses are reviewed the reviewers include 
teachers who are aware of developments in media studies. The influence on 
developments in school chemistry of a few teachers with a profound interest in 
language and learning shows how important this role can be; it is not possible to 
over-stress the need for teachers informed about the media to be directly involved 
w ere su ject content revision is concerned, as in developments in social subjects 
caching. These teachers will need tact at least as much as enthusiasm; illumination is 
highly resistible if it looks like a takeover bid. 

IrSCSn ther ! Z in i " terestin S contrasts in the developments in media 

ut in 1 ! P T 16 an r at the 10-14 Stage - For the P° st ~ 16 P u P jl ^ is precisely the 

VoLhnn^H Can bridge the ga P betweea ‘general’' and 

hllt c * education that provides the opportunities (everyone is his own PR man 

for boSl P mn^ aCtU I 8 "' P aidfor ? oing *>- A * 10-14 the organisational proposals 
new ^ 8 f n ? bro ? denin g the curriculum should make the introduction of 

the^i^ nr iA P Tfn^ a t y ^ start ’ whether he Sieves in Inoculation- 

iVnomthltf t , rStai " ding - throug h-Knowledge, no conscientious teacher can 

the box* Xtra0rdmary Proportion of a pre-adolescent’s life that is spent in front of 



nf e thl a f S ?i: e P roin i nence at an optimistic and self-questioning period Some 

of the standard books on the subject already look sadly nostalgic: in an hidustri^ 
society which is not moved by 3,000,000 wasted lives their righteous indignation 
about tiny inequities can produce a certain impatience The sorio logSl ^elemenHn 

xsasss?- «* ~ "s; 
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Conservatism as an asset 

The teachers in AMES will not have an easy task in raising the consciousness of a 
national education system; paradoxically, perhaps, their firmest asset is the structural 
conservatism of that system. The art teacher whose work is illuminated by his 
knowledge of the public media, the English teacher who takes in a short unit based on 
a radio programme or a newspaper or journal, are to some extent shielded both from 
the academic aridities of media studies (as they have appeared in some CSE courses) 
and from the radical sociologising that provokes public resentment. A pupil taking a 
creative and aesthetic short course may well be learning how viewers may be 
manipulated in a TV production, but his knowledge will be a by-product of his own 
creative success. It is precisely the necessity for curriculum debates within traditional 
subject boundaries that will enable interested and informed teachers to spread their 
knowledge among their colleagues. It will be a long process but I am very optimistic 
about the outcome. 
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17. THE CURRENT USE OF BROADCASTS IN MEDIA STUDIES 
Tony Lavender 



This ai tide is based on the author’s research into media education in secondary 
schools in Scotland. An initial postal survey to 414 schools, response rate 75.6%, 
revealed that 101 (24-.4%) schools offered some kind of course on media studies. 
Thereafter more detailed information was gathered by questionnaire from 72 of these 
schools and this was further supplemented by visits to some 10 schools, where a total 
of 14 respondents were interviewed. 

Media education aims to develop in pupils a critical awareness of the media in today’s 
society The media include newspapers, films, radio, TV and more recently video, 
bixch education may take the form of a complete course in media studies or may be an 
element set m the wider context of some other course such as, for example, modem 
studies, English or social education. 



This study examined the use made bv schools of broadcast resources 
media education in schools in Scotland. 



in teaching 



The providing agencies 

v P n°n idin I agenCy ’. by far ' for broa dcasts used in media education courses 
;iil b f c Brmsb Broadcasting Corporation (BBC). The Corporation operates two 

Rrfmat an 1 3 ar§ f, nUmb t r ° f radl ° networks ’ anck Partly as a result of this, more 
BbC material is used by teachers than material from other sources. 

This is so despite the fact that the next largest provider Independent Television (ITV) 

^ a ?;;i dUCed t m °- S f h °°o series deseed to support media studies courses through 
an agreement with the BBC that this should be one of ITV’s specialist areas m? 
broaacasts a wide range of programmes made available by individual companies such 

Tefevd^on^ YTV) 1S1 ° n (STV >- ^ television andVorkshhe 



■ I s hr a t S radl ° “ c o nc erned, commercial radio stations do not seem from m 
i"mted S way n m ° ‘° ° ffer mUCh materia ‘ direcIly for use in sch00ls . except in 



FiHif i„Lw her f °“ P of 'Providing agencies used by teachers includes the British 
film Institute and a number of film libraries which now include some televSS 
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programmes within their catalogues. The British Film Institute (BFI) has built up a 
library of recorded television programmes on video-cassette or 16 mm. film. The BFI 
Check List published in March 1983 lists over 70 television programmes including six 
episodes of Coronation Street , spanning the period 1960 to 1978, six episodes of 
Crossroads between 1969 and 1981, as well as individual programmes in the Agony, 
The Gentle Touch, George and Mildred, Hi-Di-Hi, Juliet Bravo series, and other 
useful programmes such as Death of a Princess and The Cheviot, The Slav and The 
Black Black Oil. 



The Scottish Central Film Library unfortunately does not include such material at the 
moment. Their holdings of interest to media studies teaching are oriented towards 
film as one might expect except for one 1975 film entitled Scottish Daily News and a 
few films related to mass media in more general terms. 



Use of broadcast material 

Fifty schools out of the 72 surveyed in phase 2 of the author’s research project 
reported using broadcasts of all types in their media studies courses. Recorded 
television programmes were the most popular, followed by recorded radio, live 
television and live radio as shown below. 



Mode of Use by Schools Using Broadcasts for Media Studies 

/K 



Mode 

of 

Use 



Live Radio 


9 








Live Television 


14 






Recorded Radio 


34 


Recorded Television 
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No. of schools using mode indicated (out of 50). 



NB. 4 schools in the table used radio broadcasts only. 



The wide availability of video and sound cassette recorders in Scottish secondary 
schools gives teachers an increased flexibility within the timetable and accounted for 
the preference for using recorded material. The relatively low use of both live TV and 
radio material compared with the use of live broadcasts reported by the Inter-College 
project in School Broadcasting Report (page B37) seems most probably to be due to a 
greater use of general network material. 

The final phase of the Media Education Research Project includes visits to a number 
of secondary schools. Although some visits have yet to be made at the time of writing, 
interesting trends can be discerned. Some 79 per cent of the 14 respondents indicated 
that they used broadcasts in their media studies teaching and that such broadcasts 
either made an essential or a significant contribution to the teaching of their courses. 

Broadcasts are used equally by respondents to fit in with existing schemes of work and 
as a starting point for new work. The majority of respondents (85 per cent) were 
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selective indicating that they used individual programmes rather than a whole series, 
and a further 57 per cent of teachers each indicated that they used selections from a 
series or extracts from programmes. 

A high degree of preparation by teachers using broadcast resources in media studies 
was indicated. Prior to use all respondents either always, or normally, familiarised 
themselves with the nature and content of the broadcasts. This was done in all cases 
by watching or listening to the programmes before use with pupils. All respondents 
had facilities for previewing or pre-listening to recorded material, although 42 per 
cent said that time and/or facilities prevented them from doing this as effectively as 
they would wish. 

A majority of respondents (85%) indicated further that they also made special 
preparations before using broadcasts in media studies lessons. These preparations 
usually included a worksheet to introduce or complete during a broadcast. All 
teachers then followed up their use of broadcasts either with discussion, a work-sheet 
or some other form of written work. 

Finally tfiere was a clear difference in the use of pupil pamphlets and teachers’ notes 
by the respondents. Nearly 30 per cent never used pupil pamphlets and the rest only 
used them sometimes ; whereas 30 per cent always used teachers’ notes with a further 
42 per cent saying that they often used such- notes. Teachers’ notes were used to 
decide if the programmes might be useful, to extract important ponts of content, to 
check the programme objectives and to generally obtain ideas for classwork. In this 
latter respect, all teachers indicated that they used at least some of the suggestions 
listed in the teachers’ notes for schools broadcasts. 

It is interesting to look more closely at the type of broadcast material used by teachers 
for media studies. 

Independent Television programmes 

Granada TV’s Messengers— a series using extracts from film and television 
programmes to illustrate themes for discussion in mass communication and other 
areas of study and Looking at Television (YTV) are still being used by a number of 
teachers although these series have not been re-broadcast within the last three 
academic sessions. 

One popular module (used by 28% of respondents) was the Viewpoint 2 module of 
Thames TV’s The English Programme, The new module broadcast in September 
1983 examined ways in which images in the mass media are constructed, decision 
making during the production process and the historical development of television 
organisations in Britain amongst other topics. The series is-a valuable resource for 
those who recorded all five programmes. 

A politics series Politics What s It All About (Granada TV) was used by 10% of the 
respondents. It contains three valuable programmes — What’s News?, As Seen on 
Television and A Free Press ? . This series, unfortunately, is not currently planned for 
re-broadcast next session. 

In the Summer 1983 session the STV Time to Think series introduced five new 
programmes as a specific contribution to the ‘what and how of media studies’. The 
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programmes attempt to demystify the three areas of television, the press and 
advertising by using the skills and concepts of visual literacy which are discussed at 
some length in the first two programmes. Although one can be critical of some aspects 
of each programme script and particularly the presenter’s style during the location 
sequences, the five programmes do provide another useful resource. The 
comprehensive teachers’ notes offer excellent coverage of the concepts involved, 
general information about visual literacy and the three specified media, as well as 
suggestions for possible classroom outcomes. 

Another series broadcast this session, but not identified during my investigation, is 
YTV’s Documentary Re-Run, which presents documentary films made by YTV and 
broadcast on the ITV network. The company believe ‘the whole series would be 
useful to the teacher who is planning ... a media studies course and who needs good 
discussion material for the pupils’ from a ‘de-construction’ point of view. 
Documentary Re-Run and Time to Think will be re-broadcast in 1983/84 — the latter 
series with the possibility of a further five new programmes concerned with media 
studies. 

BBC schools programmes 

Turning now to BBC material, just over a quarter (26%) of the 50 schools studied 
used programmes from Scene — a documentary series about topical events, social 
problems and special interests of concern to adolescents. Programmes from the series 
which were particularly popular were The Daily Express — a Newspaper at work , 
Teenage Magazines , The Story of the News, News Weekly and Violence in 
Entertainment. 

A further 14% of the schools used programmes from the Communicate series, which 
tried ‘to stimulate interest in the necessary skills in English by showing professionals 
at work in advertising, broadcasting, comedy writing and other jobs.’ 

One programme from Watch — a series intended for primary schools dealt with the 
making of a television programme and was found to be also useful for first and second 
year secondary pupils. 

Turning from television to radio, a wide range of series — many relating to English 
literature and language — are often dipped into for specific media purposes. The most 
popular programme however was Broadcasting in the United Kingdom from the 
Modern Studies series and this was used by 15% of respondents. 

General network programmes 

The broadcasts mentioned above are the legal resources available to schools for 
media studies courses, but, of course, a large number of BBC and ITV general 
network programmes are being used in spite of the laws relating to copyright. Indeed, 
of the user schools surveyed, one third indicated directly or indirectly that they used 
some material from the general network. Series such as Coronation Street, 
Crossroads , Top of the Pops, Grangehill, The Kenny Everett Show, It’s a Knockout, 
Nationwide have all been used as exemplars of their genre throughout Scotland, as 
well as unspecified ‘police’ series, television and radio newscasts, and selected 
advertisements, plays and documentaries. The problem of the use of general output 
material by schools is one of a number of matters yet to be solved in educational 
broadcasting. 
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18. RECYCLING THE NEWS 
John Eldridge 



Research through videotape analysis 

From the mid-1970s until now the Glasgow University Media Group have 
undertaken a number of studies of British television news. As a founder member of 
the Group I want to comment on what I see as some of the educational aspects of our 
work . It is one thing to do research but quite another to communicate the findings. 
Yet, as we all know, without effective communication, research on matters of 
contemporary interest simply ends up on library shelves and is read by only a few 
specialists. 

The central part of the research activity involved videotaping news bulletins over 
extended periods. At the time we began in late 1974 this method had scarcely been 
employed in social science research in the U.K. What is useful about this method of 
data collection is the facility which it naturally gives researchers to go back on 
material, reconsider it and re-analyse it. Other researchers can in principle make use 
of such an archive. It is a teaching resource that may be drawn upon. Other 
researchers may wish to make use of the data for quite different purposes than we 
may have had in mind. In addition videotape makes possible an analysis of material 
which can look at both linguistic and visual features of news presentation and the 
ways in which they complement or contradict each other as the case may be. 
Although the working through of the data demands a great deal of research 
commitment and should not be lightly undertaken, we think we have demonstrated 
very fruitful ways of quantitative and qualitative analysis that goes far beyond the 
traditionally conceived, mechanistic forms of content studies. 

Why focus on TY news? 

Why focus specifically on television news? Not only is it a very important source of 
news for the British public but there are also obligations of impartiality laid upon the 
broadcasting authorities. This sets them apart from the rest of the press, where 
editorial opinions may be freely expressed and political standpoints openly taken. 
These obligations and claims of impartiality give the impression of putting television 
news ‘above the battle’ as though it is non-ideological, neutral and objective. It is 
precisely because of this assumed status that we may be encouraged to think of 
television news as simply reflecting events and therefore being "natural’; as simply 
reporting facts and therefore being ‘neutral’; as simply showing what happens and 
therefore being ‘reliable’. Indeed we now think we have evidence to show that the 
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verbal and visual codes combine and are deployed in routine ways to sustain this 
impression, whether consciously or in taken for granted professional practices. 

Opening up debate 

What public or sets of publics did we as researchers wish to address and how did we do 
it? When we began our research the Annan Committee was already looking at 
broadcasting and we were invited to send written evidence and also met some 
members of the committee. Some of our preliminary findings were embodied in the 
Annan Report with particular reference to the coverage of industrial news. The 
Annan Report did not hold the broadcasters guilty of deliberate or calculated bias but 
did think the coverage was in some respects inadequate and particularly mentioned 
the way in which strikes were presented. At an early stage therefore, our work was 
defined as having some policy relevance and we were aware of some professional 
defensiveness even hostility on the part of the broadcasters. At one level this is very 
understandable but at least it should be remembered that it was because we took their 
public function very seriously that we thought it worthwhile studying their output. 
After all unless their claims can be properly assessed their credibility and authority 
simply has to be taken on trust. 

As academics we gave seminars, spoke at conferences, wrote papers and published 
books. We spoke to trade union conferences, media gatherings, church groups, 
schools and to political parties. Our view was that if our research had public and 
political relevance then we had a duty to explain our work and findings as clearly as 
possible to a wider public. What is also important of course is that such work should 
itself be open to public and academic scrutiny. No researchers are infallible and the 
whole point of publicising results is to put one’s work to the test and permit the free 
exchange of ideas. In this way methodologies can be sharpened and theoretical 
thinking enriched. I think it is important to say that not all broadcasters were happy 
with this activity. Back in the BBC news and current affairs committee, there was talk 
of our work as propaganda, of left wing sociologists and of the need to refute our 
findings (that they were wrong seemed to be assumed). To this day, despite 
representations from a variety of sources, we have not been able to present our 
findings in our own way on the national networks. The work has nevertheless been 
discussed on radio and television. 

If part of our educational task was to communicate with the broadcasters then, 
despite opposition, we have over the years found an increased willingness to discuss 
our work and its implications. We were glad to participate in a seminar with trade 
unionists, industrialists and journalists at BBC Glasgow on the subject of industrial 
news coverage. Recently, we were gratified to note, Jeremy Isaacs, head of Channel 
4, in a lecture inaugurating the John Logie Baird Television Centre at Glasgow and 
Strathclyde Universities, spoke of the valuable and challenging work of the Glasgow 
Media Group. Research in the social sciences can sometimes be uncomfortable, but it 
is the mark of an open society that we can both permit it and respond to it. 

The construction of news 

What I think has been useful over the last few years is the contact we have had with a 
wide variety of groups outside the media. We have been able to show to them some of 
the ways in which news is constructed. These things are often common knowledge to 
broadcasters but to those on the outside looking in the educational value of recycling 
the news can be quite considerable, even revelatory. For example, one can show the 
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jump in an editorial cut in a speech. This may be different from one bulletin to the 
next, yet to the uninitiated it looks like an uninterrupted flow of speech. To replay the 
cut, especially if it makes a difference to the emphasis in the news text, makes people 
more aware of news as something that is ‘manufactured’. Again, it is not generally 
understood that interviews are not always as straightforward as they look. The 
interviewer looking apparently at the interviewee, nodding earnestly, is often 
nodding to the camera after the interviewee has departed. The film is spliced together 
to give the impression of a sequence that hasn’t actually happened. In itself this is a 
small matter but it does remind the viewer that things are not always what they seem. 

The educational value of analysing event coverage 

Given the existence of a video archive one thing that it is possible to do is to put 
together all the coverage of a particular story. This enables one to see a whole range 
of things in action. How is the story framed, what themes are pursued? Who is 
interviewed and what questions are asked? What casual connections are imputed? 
What explanations are offered to account for the events being covered? We can then 
see whether particular stories are covered in a variety of ways, whether they are 
simply bits of ad hoc information, or whether they are structured in any discernible 
patterns. 

I would stress the educational value of this kind of exercise. In principle it can raise 
the level of awareness of the television audience and is some small defence against 
viewer passivity. In work on industrial news and more recently on questions relating 
to defence and disarmament news we have, in conjunction with the University’s 
Audio-Visual Centre, produced illustrative videos of our findings. 

For example, following our recent study of the coverage of the Falklands War, we 
produced a video which examined the accuracy of some of the defence reporting, 
when placed against other available evidence, the ways in which particular episodes 
were covered, for example the sinking of the General Belgrano, together with a 
discussion of the criticisms that were made against the BBC by the Conservative 
party. These are difficult and sensitive matters. As social scientists what we can offer 
is an informed statement of what we have done and how we have gone about it. It was 
certainly of interest to us, for example, that a year after the sinking of the General 
Belgrano, BBC’s Newsnight and BBC Scotland’s Current Account, both did 
investigative studies, which drew attention to a possible relationship between the 
sinking and the failure of the Peruvian peace plan. It was precisely this absence that 
we had earlier noted on television coverage, despite the fact that it was widely 
reported in the U.S.A. and in parts of the British press at the time. 

What does seem to me to be of importance in this area of media studies is first that 
controversial issues should continue to be explored in order that we might have an 
informed public and secondly, that we should as researchers attempt to recycle the 
news in videotaped form in an effort to close the gap between research and the 
educational process. All this of course, pre-supposes adequate research and teaching 
resources. I have been grateful to receive research funding from the Rowntree 
Charitable Trust and U.N.E.S.C.O. in recent years. But an open society requires 
adequate funding for research into our contemporary situation. For this reason it is 
imperative that the squeeze on social science research be stopped. In the end 
ignorance does cost more than education or research. 
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19. THE HOME VIDEO BOOM AND PUPILS 
Jean McCIosky 



This article does not attempt an in-depth analysis of the home video boom. It is 
merely an account of some of the issues which have arisen in one school, mainly in the 
English department, and which came to my attention as principal teacher of remedial 
education. Some of the school’s responses to the issues are also described. 

The school is situated in a part of Glasgow which is designated an Area for Priority 
Treatment. Many of its inhabitants are, therefore, regarded as deprived. Although a 
small minority of the pupils might hope to go on to higher education, the vast 
majority leave school at sixteen, with, at best, uncertain prospects of employment. It 
might be considered, then, that home video would offer an alternative, and 
additional hope for the (enforced) additional leisure opportunities thus provided. 

Tired children 

Firstly, how did the issue of home video come to the attention of staff? We noticed 
that increasing numbers of children were coming to school very tired, and unfit for 
their day’s learning. This was especially true of some children from ethnic minorities, 
but it also applied to a number of indigenous Scottish children. When questioned 
about this, many of them offered the explanation that they had been watching video 
films. In the ensuing discussion, it emerged that many of them watched it not only 
very late at night, but for excessively long hours; some of them watching three or four 
films in one evening. In these cases opportunities for normal social intercourse, far 
less for studying and homework, would seem to be severely restricted. 

Special problems of ethnic children 

There were special concerns about some of the children from ethnic minorities. Many 
of the parents of both Chinese and Asian children attending the school work till very 
late at night, and then family viewing seems to commence. Consequently, the 
children arrive at school in no fit state to learn effectively. Any attempts on the part of 
the school to alter this might well run into problems of communication with the 
parents, but even more fundamentally, into issues of the individual liberties of 
citizens to adopt their own lifestyle, without interference from the State education 
system. 

Regardless of the hours at which these films are watched, there are other causes for 
concern. For some of the second language learners, watching British television, 
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before the advent of video, was their only opportunity of hearing English spoken 
outside school. Now, even these opportunities for re-inforcement of language 
acquired during the school day have been eroded by the presence of video films in 
their own language(s). The children from ethnic minorities, too, almost without 
exception, seem to prefer these, if given a choice. 

Another concern would seem to be the limited range of films available in some 
languages. What little I know of Indian films, in particular, leads me to believe that an 
idealised and sentimentalised portrayal of life is fairly pervasive. For many children, 
this is their only opportunity to see reflections of their cultural heritage on film. Is this 
all that, as educationists, we would wish them to see? It is rather as if expatriate 
Scottish children were being shown films of Scotland depicting a land of kilts, haggis 
and meanness with money, whose inhabitants tend to burst into song while cutting 
their peats. 

Inasmuch as it offers them some opportunity to see their customs reflected in a 
positive way (and this sort of opportunity seems to arise, at best, infrequently in other 
contexts), this could be regarded as a positive advantage. Certainly, some recently 
arrived immigrants say that, for example, watching Chinese films alleviates their 
homesickness for Hong Kong. Are there opportunities that schools could be utilising 
to the same ends? 

A school response 

One response within the school is offered here, as an example. In discussion with 
pupils, it became clear that they particularly enjoy the music and the dancing in these 
films, and so I arranged that an expert Asian dancer come into the school 
(voluntarily) to teach both the pupils and the school’s dance expert, originally for a 
performance by both Asian and indigenous children in the school concert. 
Enthusiasm for this, from all the children, has been so great that the physical 
education teacher is going to introduce this into the curriculum for all pupils next 
session. The Chinese children have themselves taught the teacher how to do some of 
their folk dances, and this kind of role reversal can only be a force for good. 

Whether this kind of positive presentation of alternative cultures can make any 
substantial contribution to a reduction in the racism which is widely believed to be 
under the surface of our schools, is, of course, another issue. Atthe very least, it does 
seem to be reducing the sense of alienation felt by many of the children from ethnic 
minorities. 

Scottish children’s taste for horror films and blue movies 

Concern for the kinds of viewing undertaken by children was not limited to ethnic 
minorities. Indeed, there were even greater anxieties about the video films which 
many of the indigenous children claimed to watch. With a few honourable 
exceptions, the impressions gained was that they viewed material which would, at 
best, have difficulty in gaining an ‘X certificate’ in British cinemas. Both boys and 
girls seemed to enjoy horror films which have explicit scenes of sickening brutality, all 
of which were described to the teacher with the utmost relish. I have not personally 
ever seen any ‘video nasties’, so am reliant on the children’s accounts. What follows, 
therefore, should be qualified by taking into account their understandable desire to 
shock a teacher, and their gratification in so doing. Nevertheless, the films they 
described seem to treat the outcome of violence as a pleasurable visual effect, and 
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obviously the film-makers must take great trouble to make these effects realistic. Nor 
does any moral appear to be drawn from the story; or perhaps even worse, if there is, 
the pupils do not recognise what it is. 

Concern about the above was re-inforced when the principal teacher of English 
included a question on video films in the third year certificate examination. Firstly, a 
surprisingly large number of children chose to answer the usually unpopular 
discussion-type essay. Secondly, in the writing, this same enjoyment of violence not 
infrequently pervaded the writing. 

The following is an extract from one answer: 

‘My best one so far has been Driller Killer , because it had a lot of violence in it and 
that was a film that was not even allowed in the Pictures because of the violence. 

Driller Killer was about a man who just went off his head with a drill and started 
killing people with it. He drilled through a man’s head and you could see the drill 
at the other ends come through the man’s head. The man with the drill also killed 
people at the bus stop because he did not like them and he thought that it was his 
bus stop, so he put the drill through a man’s back and through another man’s 
stomach just for standing at the bus stop and you seen all the blood pour out like 
mad. But Scanners was not as good as Driller Killer but you did see people getting 

scanned and they got their heads blown off.’ 

In the light of the numbers answering the question, further discussion took place with 
some classes. It then emerged that a number of the pupils also claimed to watch ‘blue 
movies . Whether some of these would be in the slightly risque ‘X certificate’ class, or 
‘soft’ or even ‘hard pom’, I am not qualified to judge .’However, the films described 
seemed to share one feature in common. They contained scenes of explicit sex, in 
relationships which were not those of loving and mutual concern, but rather where 
the viewer seemed to be invited to identify with the men as aggressors, and to regard 
the women as somehow justifiably assaulted. This also seemed to be a feature of 
many of the horror films. No longer does the viewer seem to be expected to hope that 
the victims will escape, rather, one is intended to share the pleasure of the violent 
perpetrators of the physical or sexual assaults. 



The context in which some of these 'blue movies’ were viewed also seemed to be 
different from that of other video films, which seem to watched, either as part of 
family viewing, or as a group of young people; the eighties equivalent of the ‘record 
night. _ Although a few pupils claimed to watch ‘blue movies’ in these ways, others 
said either that their parents did not know that they watched these, or, frequently, 
that women and girls refused to watch them, and so these tended to be viewed by 
single sex groups. 

What was really surprising, however, and most disconcerting of all, was that while 
pupils all more or less expected teachers to react adversely to the physical violence 
w 1 hey described, they seemed genuinely taken aback at teachers’ reactions to 
iheir accounts of the sex films. It seemed to be separate from their usual difficulties in 
communicating with teachers on any sexual matters. It sounded like sincere 
puzzlement at the notion that the portrayal of sexual relationships in such films might 
be done in ways which degrade women (and ultimately men too) in general, and give 
them as individuals false and dangerous premises on which to base their own sexual 
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relationships. Until they were actually confronted with these questions, they had 
seemed to regard their girlfriends’, sisters’ and mothers’ attitudes to these films as 
merely being in the same class as ‘men like watching football and women do not.’ 

What should teachers do? 

It might be argued that it is no part of teachers’ remits to discuss such issues with 
children at all. Certainly, those of us who undertook this in this particular school felt 
ill-qualified to do so, never having watched them ourselves, and having a profound 
distaste for so doing. As with so many other issues, there was a sense of ‘faut de 
mieux’ about it. If we did not undertake the task, who would? 

There are important issues to be debated concerning society’s values and the tension 
between individual freedom and state control. Back in school however, we were 
conscious of our ignorance of more than the content of these films. We posed a 
number of questions to which we had no ready answers: 

Is there, for example, research evidence which shows that they are actually 
harmful? 

Does the setting, either physical or social, in which the film is viewed, affect the 
outcome? 

If video films can have deleterious effects, are these ameliorated by discussion of 
the issues with teachers? 

Ought any discussion be part of a wider look at film as a medium in its own right, in 
all our schools? 

With the advent of video, and what appears to be fairly indiscriminate viewing, has 
this now become urgent, or will this be a passing phase? 

More fundamentally is Huxley’s ‘Brave New World’ of the ‘feelies’ for the lower 
classes already with us? And is this the logical product of a society in which the 
media are largely swayed by commercial considerations? 

If either, or both, of the latter two propositions are valid what are the implications 
for current notions of comprehensive education for all? And for society as a 
whole? 

TV and video — the positive aspects 

On the other hand television, and video in particular, can be a powerful influence for 
good in the classroom. If copyright restrictions were lifted, it could play an even more 
powerful role. One example, here, might suffice to support these assertions. 
Unemployment, as has already been suggested, is a major issue in this school. The 
British Broadcasting Corporation last Autumn showed a series of plays entitled Boys 
from the Blackstuff, by Alan Bleasdale. These were excellent, even superb pieces, 
judged as quality television drama. They also had a directness and immediacy of 
appeal about them which made them accessible to all pupils, and especially to those 
who would rarely watch television drama. The BBC’s decision to repeat the series 
unexpectedly soon, and its overwhelming and universal appeal meant that staff could 
more or less depend on pupils’ willingness to watch it in the evening. Had the school 
been allowed to copy it on video film, it would have been even more helpful. 

The series provided opportunities to discuss television drama in its own right; rarely 
can I recall television which has prompted as much discussion among the pupils as it 
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has among the staff; where the quality of the discussion was as high, at least in terms 
of the points made, in classroom as in staffroom. Much associated work was also 
prepared, mainly using the medium of newspapers. Some pupils, who had almost 
given up trying, produced personal writing of high quality. Many of the pupils will go 
out into their unemployment much more thoughtfully than otherwise, if one wishes 
to record that as an achievement. Perhaps, at least as importantly, in the light of the 
earlier discussion in this article, they have begun to see what makes for worthwhile 
drama, as opposed to ‘soap opera’ or ‘blue movies.’ 

Which brings me to what is in the end just a belief, with perhaps an element of pious 
hope in it. That is, that comprehensive education must offer a ‘common culture of 
worth, to all its pupils; and that teachers must educate their charges to an 
appreciation of what constitutes worth. I am convinced that many video films which 
are watched by pupils do not measure up to the standards which as educationists we 
would want to inculcate in our pupils. It would also seem at least plausible that much 
of what, and how, they view may well have positively harmful effects. 

Although this has not been a research based article in any sense of the word, it shares 
one attribute with the ‘genre’; I conclude by calling for research into the issues raised 
in this paper. The matter is too important to be ignored. 
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ORGANISATIONAL ISSUES 



There are several facets of the organisation necessary to ensure that schools 
broadcasts are used effectively. First it is necessary to have access to the necessary 
equipment — radio, television and recorders (sound and video). Norman Lawrie on 
the basis of his research suggests for example in relation to television in secondary 
schools that one television and one video cassette recorder per floor is the level of 
provision required. David Mathew demonstrates how changes in the new technology 
may involve schools both in acquiring more equipment and in some changes in 
management (from decentralised to centralised). 

Second, the teachers who are to use the broadcasts require information and the 
circulation of this information also requires organisation as Jacqueline Johnston 
points out and teachers need time to digest it. 

Thirdly and most critically there is a general management dimension for both head- 
teachers and education authorities. There is a need for a promoted member of staff in 
each school to take responsibility for formulating and implementing school policies 
on the use of broadcasts. This involves encouraging an informed and well planned use 
of broadcasts and taking responsibility in secondary schools for co-ordinating use 
between departments and for example avoiding duplication. One tool for such 
managers is the analysis of the current pattern of use in schools and a review of the 
school facilities for using broadcasts and for transmitting information about them. 

JAD 
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W SCOTLAND ANISATI ° N ° F TELEV,SI0N USE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Norman Lawrie 



Expenditure on television is a very minor component of total educational 
expenditure in schools, perhaps 1% or so depending on how it is measured, and the 
organisation of television use is simple in comparison with the complexity of the 
system as a whole. It does, however, exhibit a good deal of variation. Education 
authorities have different policies on the employment of audio-visual technicians, on 
levels of equipping and on the use of resource centres. Head teachers have different 
attitudes. Teachers themselves differ greatly in their interest in using the medium. 

This paper describes the results of a study, funded by SSRC, of the effect of a range of 
quantitative factors on the use of television equipment in Scottish secondary schools. 
I he work was done from mid 1979 to late 1980 and was reported in 1981 (Hessett, 
Lawrie and Waters), The paper also describes subsequent work on costs and a cost 
comparison reported to the COSLA/SED Committee on Educational Technology in 



The Questionnaire to Schools 

The main results of the SSRC funded study came from a questionnaire which was sent 
t0 3 i no^TL Sample ° f 100 secor, dary schools in Scotland just prior to the Spring term 
T 9 # Phs sam P le was stratified by region and division in Strathclyde and was 
drawn from secondary schools with 1 or more video cassette recorders (VCR). 



The questionnaire was in five sections and asked in turn about roll, staff and 
buildings, general aspects of audio visual organisation; equipment and its 
organisation ; recorded material; and VCR use. Although some questions were asked 
m earlier sections which proved quite burdensome for schools to answer, section E 
(on V CR use) required the most detailed response since it asked the school to record 
over a fortnight for each of its VCRs, period by period use of television sets and 
VCRs; movement ot equipment; type of use (in practice, chiefly playback or 
recording); senes and programme being recorded, viewed or both; the number of 
teaching groups and number of pupils viewing; the departments from which pupils 
came, and movement in and out of the room where television was being viewed. 



The response to the questionnaire was good but 17 non respondent schools were 
approached by telephone and some summary information about them was obtained. 
1 wo schools each with 1 1 VCRs had decided not to respond because of the difficulty 
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and work involved. The non respondents seemed on the whole better equipped with 
VCRs and cassettes, to be more extensive users and to have rather less technician 
assistance than those schools which did respond. 



Findings from the Survey 

The first clear finding to emerge was confirmation that there were substantial 
differences between authorities and between schools within authorities in equipping 
level and use. The number of VCRs per school in the sample of 100 ranged from 1 to 
1 1 , with three schools (all in Grampian) having 6 or more VCRs. The average number 
of cassettes per school varied from over 100 in some regions/ divisions to none in Fife 
where schools at that stage borrowed all their programmes from the region’s resource 
centre and had no facility to record using the VCRs they were equipped with. There 
were substantial regional differences in technician support for audio visual work. 

Use per school and use per VCR varied widely and the distribution of use per VCR 
per fortnight (the survey period) is shown in Table 1 below. [Detailed records were 
submitted for 130 VCRs and 3000 VCR uses were recorded in total, there being 850 
recordings, 2100 playbacks and 50 others.] The average number of VCR uses per 
week over the whole sample was therefore between 11 and 12. 

Table 1. Distribution of use per VCR per fortnight. 



Level of 
Use 


VCRs in 
all schools 


VCRs in schools submitting records of 
1 VCR 2 VCRs & 3 VCRs 


0 


1 








1 


1-10 


33 


6 


11 


16 


11-20 


40 


9 


16 


15 


21-30 


22 


9 


10 


3 


31-40 


17 


7 


6 


4 


41-50 


8 


4 


3 


1 


51-60 


4 


1 


2 


1 


61-70 


2 


1 


— 


1 


71-80 


3 


1 


2 


- 


Total 


130 


38 


50 


42 



The second set of findings was of the links between equipping level, technician 
support and use. There was, for example, clear evidence of positive association 
between equipping level as measured by number of VCRs for which records were 
submitted and number of uses in the fortnight. Uses per week per school increased 
from 14 in schools submitting one VCR record to 24 in schools submitting two VCR 
records to just under 30 in schools submitting three or more VCR records. Use of 
equipment was however on the whole less intensive as the amount of equipment in 
the school increased. 

There was also a very clear relation between number of using departments in a school 
and the number of VCR records submitted, number of using departments increasing 
from an average of 5 in schools submitting 1 VCR record to over 7 in schools 
submitting 3 or more VCR records. Details are shown in Table 2. There was no 
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evidence of association between level of equipping in a school and technician 
support. 



The emphasis in these comments is on VCR use since almost all television 
programmes used in the schools of the sample were recorded. 



Table 2. Number of departments using VCRs by school 



No. of different depts All Schools submitting records of 

using VCR in schools Schools 1 VCR 2 VCRs 5s 3 VCRs 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 




2 2 

4 4 

3 2 

11 7 

10 8 



9 

14 

7 

8 
7 



2 

6 

4 

3 



4 

1 

4 

5 
1 

4 

5 



1 



3 

3 



i 



1 

i 



Total 



75 




12 



N.B. Only 75 schools submitted section E records. 



A third set of findings was about the large amount of pupil movement associated with 
tne VCR playbacks. Thus, from the records of replays, 56% of classes met in another 
classroom and moved to a viewing room for the replay. In 6% of cases classes had to 
leave the viewing room to make way for an incoming group or groups. About 10% of 
classes then left the viewing room before the end of the period. In the extreme case 
there were 18 examples quoted (about 1% of cases) where all three of these 
movements occurred. About a third of movements involved a change of building, one 
third a change of floor only and one third a change of room on the same floor. 

Other findings from the questionnaire appear in the main report but, in summary, 
there was evidence (also from SBCS data) that the amount of use a school made of 
television was positively correlated with the number of pupils and the number of 
VCRs, colour television sets and cassettes. The evidence from the questionnaire also 
suggested that technician support, a clearly defined booking system, the size of the 
stock of cassettes, clearly advertised BBC and IBA schedules, the number of 
programmes held on cassette, the reliability of equipment, the use of a resource 
centre to borrow from, a procedure for continuing television use when the technician 
was absent and administrative support from, normally, an assistant headteacher were 
positively associated with the level of use. 

More recent evidence 

The number of VCRs and cassettes in secondary' schools has increased since early 
1980 and the results of a recent telephone survey of a small sample (from the 100 
schools sampled in 1980) suggest that the amount of use has increased substantially in 
the same period. On the whole, schools seem not to have changed their relative 
positions, and the better equipped in 1980 are better equipped in 1983. 
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There was evidence of virtually no change in the level of technician support. 

Studies of Cost 

Resource centres were visited during the main study and their roles as providers of an 
audio and video service to schools were examined. Later studies of aspects of 
resource centre work have been made by Mrs Macintyre and have resulted in a series 
of reports (1982 a) b) c) d)). 

There were (and are) major differences in the roles of the centres in the provision of 
video recordings to schools. There were also major differences, confirmed in 
Macintyre ( 1982 (c)), in cost and throughput of the centres. Staff costs in six centres 
and the corresponding figures of throughput (programmes issued per term in 1981/ 
82) are given below and provide no evidence of any relation between staff cost and 
throughput. The data is from the Macintyre report on Resource Centre Recording 
Services ( 1982 (c)). 

resource centre : 1 2 3 4 5 6 

staff cost/vear (£’000) : 4 4.5 9 11 17 27 

programmes issued per term: 2400 1100 600 1900 1900 2000 

The differences between centres in the number of programmes per cassette make 
comparison more difficult than might appear from the above table, and it should be 
said in defence of centre 6 that some of its issues are of cassettes containing whole 
series which may be retained by schools for up to a term. Schools in that authority 
have access to series therefore in a way denied to schools which borrow a programme 
at a time (for a week or a fortnight), but are in no better position than schools which 
have themselves recorded the series on their own cassette stock in the previous term 
or session. 

One conclusion of the report to the COSLA/SED Committee on Educational 
Technology (Lawrie 1982) was that education authorities responsible for centres 5 
and 6, Renfrew and Fife respectively, should justify their large expenditures on these 
centres or act to reduce them. 

Within schools, one of the main costs of a television service is the cost of technician 
support. This varies with the time spent by technicians or auxiliaries on television 
related work but such times were not measured in the main Strathclyde study 
reported here nor, to the author’s knowledge, have they been measured in any other 
study. The Strathclyde study however does include the estimate quoted below of the 
relation between weekly use and the proportion of an audio visual technician’s time 
spent on television related work. 



Taken with the assumptions that a technician’s annual hours of employment are 
about 1700, that salary and other costs are about £7000, and that television in schools 
is used for about 35 weeks a year, these figures imply that time per use ranges from 30 
minutes at 20 uses per week to 20 minutes per use at 60 uses per week and that 
technician cost per use is about £2. 



weekly uses of VCR fs) 
20 
40 
60 



proportion of technician's time required 



.2 

3 

.4 
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7 calculation has been criticised for overestimating the time technicians are 
involved during the recording or playback of a programme, but is intended to allow 
for all aspects of the technician’s TV related work. It has also received some support. 
No alternative has been proposed. 

Using data such as the above, one comparison of organisational arrangements has 
been examined in detail (Lawrie, 1982) and led to the conclusion that even the more 
cheaply run resource centres could not be justified solely on grounds of cost saving. 
There is no space to rehearse all the assumptions or arguments here but in essence, 
since schools with resource centre support seemed in general as well equipped as 
schools without it and to have as much technician support, the comparison reduced to 
one between the resource centre cost per programme issued and the cost of 
technician time per programme recorded. The first of these figures ranges from over 
x.2 to nearly £8 even when distribution costs are ignored. The second is about (but 
somewhat under) £2. 



Implications 

It is perhaps dangerous to attempt to draw implications for the present when so much 
of the data quoted or referred to in this paper is one to three years old. 



On pupil movement . however, it can be said that the amount observed in early 1980 
was excessive, for in a majority of cases pupils made two moves at the beginning of a 
class in which television was used. No more recent observational data is available but 
the increase in equipment in schools and the reduction in pressure on space in most 
schools has probably reduced markedly this excess. 



On level of equipping, it is clear that schools are gradually becoming better equipped, 
with sufficient capacity on cassettes to allow them to keep a good stock of television 
series. Perhaps the ideal arrangement for the teacher is to show a television 
programme m his/her own room, using a large TV set and VCR. Since this equipment 
is not easily moved without a trolley, nor from floor to floor, this suggests a level of 
^quipping m schools of one TV set/VCR per floor. At such a standard the level of use 
° . ^ ac ‘ l equipment set would not be high but excess movement would be done awav 
with and the quality of use, with other aids available in the classroom, might be 
higher Perhaps the ideal capacity on cassettes allows schools to hold to their legal 
limit all series they have used and are likely to want to continue to use. This frees 
te i che r s , t0 , us ® Programmes (if they hear about them) when they need them. It is 
rather like having a book instead of being given it chapter by chapter. 



On resource centres, large and as yet unjustified cost differences occur They are 
expensive, but valuable at least as a back up to schools which fail to record 
programmes or senes they subsequently want to see. They must be justified by the 
benefits they bring and have to show that the money would not be better spent in 
schools on more cassettes. F 



SCt “ P resource “ntres- It has been a minor disappointment that 

wh JPrC" r en m ° re ar i lc “ late in ar 8 ui "S th “t benefits, particularly at a time 
when shortage of money and ideas of “value for money’ are going to require clever 

defence of the defensible and retreat from the indefensible. 
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21. EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING: MAKING THE MOST OF NEW 

TECHNOLOGY 

David Mathew 



The last ten years have seen a rapid growth in the use of new technology by schools. 
They often lead the way in taking up and making the most of new developments, but 
this can be a difficult and painful process. In this section we consider the situation in 
schools throughout the United Kingdom as they struggle to adapt to the video and 
micro revolutions and look in detail at a case study of adapting to change — the case of 
night-time broadcasting of secondary school radio which started in the Autumn term 
1983. 

Current equipment levels and use of broadcasts 

First, though, let us take a brief look at the current media resource situation. To start 
with radio, virtually all schools have the equipment needed to record school 
broadcasts, and in sufficient quantity that using recordings should pose no problems. 
The typical secondary school has four radios and ten recorders and the corresponding 
primary figures stand at three radios and four recorders. Each term 95% of primary 
schools and 70% of secondary schools use some of the schools radio output and 
although there is some evidence that audiences have declined since the early 70’s as 
schools have turned to television, in general audiences for radio broadcast have 
remained surprisingly strong. Let's Move , for instance — school radio’s biggest 
audience — is still used" by 59% of primary schools, compared with its audience of 69% 
in 1969-70. 

Television use. of course, has grown enormously in the last ten years. Virtually all 
schools primary 7 and secondary — use BBC school TV broadcasts, and nearly 85% 
use ITV too. Five years ago only a half of secondary schools and a third of primary 
schools had colour televisions — now they are almost universal. Video recorders, too, 
are present in nearly all secondary schools and although primary schools were much 
slower off the mark, over a third of them now own videos. 

The different extent of video ownership in primary and secondary schools serves to 
illustrate a difference in pattern of use which is most important to programme 
makers. Secondary 7 schools use broadcasts — both radio and television — almost 
exclusively from recordings whereas primary 7 schools still make a lot of ‘live’ use of 
broadcasts. There are obvious timetabling difficulties in secondary schools as far as 
using live broadcasts are concerned, and in secondary schools it was only when video 
recorder ownership became near-universal that use of school TV broadcasts became 
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near-universal too. In primary schools, where live use is feasible, high levels of use of 
school broadcasts were recorded as soon as schools were equipped with television 
sets. 

The implications of recorded use in the classroom are far reaching as they make it 
possible for the teacher to pause or repeat sections of the recording as required by the 
learning situation. There was some evidence a few years ago that teachers were 
happier to make this intervention with radio recordings, while they preferred to let 
video recordings run, but this situation will no doubt change as familiarity with video 
recorders becomes more and more commonplace, and as programme makers 
increasingly design their output to be used in this way. 

Audience figures indicate the very high level of use of current TV series in primary 
and secondary schools — Watch is now seen in 79% of primary schools each term 
(compared with 42% in 1969-70), and Going to Work, the highest secondary TV 
audience, is taken in 47% of secondary schools (compared with 32% in 1969-70), 
despite the presence in these schools of large and increasing stocks of video 
recordings of previous years’ broadcasts. 

Not all technological innovations catch on as fast as televisions and video recorders, 
however. Teletext and Prestel services are still found in less than 5% of secondary 
schools and virtually no primary schools, and electronic digital timeswitches which 
can be used to pre-set recording times so that teachers do not have to be present when 
recordings are made are only really starting to catch on now that overnight radio 
transmissions for schools have begun. A third of secondary schools now have the 
equipment necessary to record these transmissions. 

Adapting to change: overnight broadcasting 

A feasibility study (Mathew & Gray, 1981) undertaken for the BBC when it was 
investigating the possibility of overnight broadcasting of school radio programmes 
provides an interesting case study on the difficulties of adapting to new technology. 

By 1980 it was clear that the technology was available to enable schools to record 
overnight broadcasts. This was seen as an opportunity by the BBC to reduce pressure 
on scarce VHF airtime during the day and in particular to ease the problem of the 
Radio 4 VHF listener who at that time — and still now — has to retune to medium or 
long wave when school broadcasts are being transmitted. With 40 minutes of school 
broadcasts — just enough to be recorded on one side of a C90 cassette — moved to an 
overnight transmission slot, retuning by the general listener could be delayed. But the 
BBC, advised by its School Broadcasting Council, recognised that technical feasibiity 
is not the whole story and funded a major study to look at any possible difficulties 
schools might have in coping with the proposed new system. 

In the Autumn term 1980 and the Spring term 1981 a full trial of night-time broadcasts 
took place. Over a hundred secondary schools, carefully selected to be representative 
of all UK secondary schools, co-operated in the study by making the recordings they 
wanted from the night-time service wherever possible and feeding back a mass of 
information on their experiences. Diaries were completed showing each attempted 
recording, its success or failure and the quality of the recording; teachers’ group 
discussions were held in as many of the schools as possible; and in every school the 
staff member responsible for radio recording was interviewed at length to elicit 
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feedback from the people in schools most likely to be affected by a change in 
transmission time. In addition all local education authorities were canvassed for their 
views. 

The equipment problem 

One of the first and most obvious problems to be encountered was the equipment 
problem. Statistics collected by the Research Unit at the School Broadcasting 
Council [See under References for details of surveys] indicated that very few schools 
would have sufficiently accurate digital timeswitches to record the night-time 
transmissions and the BBC agreed to fund the loan of such equipment to the 
experimental schools for the period of the experiment. It was apparent, however, 
that a permanent night-time broadcasting service would involve most schools in 
expenditure on such equipment. At the time of the experiment it was estimated that 
around 90% of secondary schools would need to buy a timeswitch if they wanted to 
record overnight broadcasts and 19% would also need other equipment — new VHP 
receivers or audio recorders. 

The need for a centralised system 

The second major hurdle stems paradoxically from one of the distinct advantages of 
radio as a medium. The technology needed to record and use school radio broadcasts 
— a VHF receiver and recorder — is relatively cheap and secondary schools own them 
in quite large numbers. This has often led to radios and recorders being available 
throughout the school and to a decentralised system of recording radio broadcasts 
where a teacher will record a broadcast while taking a lesson. The experiment showed 
in fact that in half of the schools some recordings were made in this decentralised way. 

This is quite different from television, where the expense of the equipment means 
that schools generally record programmes only at one place in the school. It is also 
inappropriate for recording night-time broadcasts unless the school is prepared to 
invest in several timeswitches. Schools overwhelmingly preferred a ‘centralised’ 
system for recording overnight transmissions. So the second hurdle was an 
administrative one with the feasibility study showing that 28% of schools would need 
to make quite major reorganisations in their systems of making and distributing radio 
recordings to cope with night time broadcasting and a further 27% would need to 
make minor changes. Actually many of the schools thought that such a centralised 
system would be an improvement, and although there is work involved in organising 
the new centralised system 92% of the schools in the experiment said they could make 
the required changes within the existing personnel in the school. 

The problem of recording failures 

The third major problem experienced by the experimental schools was a high failure 
rate of recording attempts. During the day recording a radio broadcast usually 
involves turning on the recorder just before the programme starts, seeing that it is 
recording correctly and then perhaps leaving it for twenty minutes or so while the 
recording takes place. The experiment showed that recordings made in this way failed 
only 5% of the time, usually due to small operator errors or faulty tapes. At night, 
however, there is an extra piece of equipment to set, and no possibility of checking 
that the recording is going ahead correctly. These extra complications resulted in 
19% ; — nearly one in five — of the recording attempts made at night by the experi- 
mental schools to fail during the first term, mainly because of operator error. This is 
obviously an unacceptably high failure rate for schools. By the second term of the 
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experimental transmissions the failure rate had dropped to 12% for night-time 
recordings and this was partly due to schools learning how to operate the equipment 
better, but partly because some schools did not want to continue recording with such 
a high failure rate. The possibility of a high failure rate of recordings in the initial 
stages of any permanent night-time broadcasting service was one of the major reasons 
behind the BBC’s recent decision to offer pre-recorded cassettes of many BBC school 
radio series for sale. This service enables schools who mis-record broadcasts — day or 
night — to obtain a copy from the BBC Schools Radio Cassette Service which started 
in September 1983 alongside the night-time radio broadcasting service. 

So three major hurdles were uncovered by the experiment — equipment purchase, 
organisational change, and recording reliability — but the majority of experimental 
schools were receptive in principle to night-time broadcasting provided these 
obstacles could be surmounted. 

The advantage of night-time transmissions 

There is also a distinct ‘plus’ for schools in that, because there is no live audience for 
the broadcasts they can be transmitted in ‘blocks’ of material that may be 
unacceptable to an ordinary listener during the day time. Schools overwhelmingly 
preferred the pattern of transmissions that broadcast a whole series in one week. At 
night, the normal 10 programme series is thus covered as two programmes per night, 
one following directly after the other, for five nights of the week. This was much 
preferred to the usual daytime pattern of one programme per week for ten weeks and 
this blocking pattern has been used extensively in the new night-time broadcasting 
service. 

We have yet to see how schools as a whole respond to night-time broadcasting — there 
is always a danger that, however well designed the pilot research, schools in general 
will respond differently from those involved in helping in an experiment. The study — 
and others we have undertaken (Mathew, 1982)-— make it quite clear that to benefit 
from new technology non-technological implications need to be carefully considered. 

Teachers, like everyone else, need time to adapt — personally and administratively — 
to new technology, and the intention of the feasibility study was to assess the 
difficulties and make the process of adapting as painless as possible. 
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22. PLEASE CIRCULATE 
Jacqueline Johnston 



At a time when technology is enabling faster and more versatile storage and recovery 
of information it will come as no surprise to learn that recent research by the School 
Broadcasting Council for the United Kingdom (SBCUK) has focused sharply on the 
usefulness and effectiveness of BBC schools television and radio information. 

The issues raised by this enquiry have crystallised quite clearly. What happens to 
information sent out to schools is not always what is intended and what is required by 
teaching staff is not always what is given. The implications of these two simple 
findings are far reaching and require the development of closer liaison and more 
understanding between the schools and the broadcasting corporation. The following 
points may be of interest not only to those in search of teaching resources but also to 
those with a particular remit for disseminating information within the school system. 

Information about broadcasts for schools: The annual programme 

Each spring an annual broadcast package descends on every primary and secondary 
school. This courageously attempts to relay an enormous and complicated mass of 
information by means of a primary and secondary annual programme booklet, a 
radiovision wall chart and a set of secondary subject leaflets. At this stage it is only by 
completing the publications order form that the next set of information will be 
delivered, i.e. the termly timetable. 

Research shows that awareness of this information varies according to interest be it 
headteacher, assistant head or class teacher. For committed users of broadcast 
resources there is no apparent problem — they know where to look, how to find out 
and can successfully tap the system. For those who are infrequent users awareness is 
poor and so motivation to spend time searching and absorbing information is limited. 
Indeed for a split site school or one with outlying departments the possibility of 
coming across the annual programme is more likely to be by chance than by design. 
To allow for such variables and to encourage a greater flow of information it is 
intended to increase the number of basic items being sent out in the annual package. 

Subject leaflets 

For principal teachers it is not the annual programme but subject leaflets which are 
considered to be of most value. Certainly these are the most directly relevant since 
they give a brief synopsis of all series produced for a particular subject area. The 
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annual programme on the other hand giving the full range of broadcasts can quickly 
become the property of the audio-visual or resources staff. Several potential dangers 
arise from this distribution pattern. In targeting the subject leaflet at the principal 
teacher there is nothing for individual members of the department. A hopeful 
directive has been to head each one with a circulation list. It is also worth noting that 
subject leaflets (text only) are free from copyright restrictions and may be duplicated 
to give additional copies. 

Despite the undoubted popularity of the subject leaflets a disturbing fact is that even 
among committed users knowledge of a series can be at an undeveloped level. Apart 
from a lack of previewing this is also the result of a lack of programme content in the 
series description. Invariably there are timing constraints but where possible it is now 
intended to give more detail and a greater indication of curriculum relevance. Such a 
move may not only develop more awareness but also stimulate more integration and 
so encourage better classroom use of broadcast resources. 

The need for better dissemination of information 

The very nature of the subject leaflet is of course to narrow the focus of attention but 
if in fact the subject leaflet does not stimulate the teacher to move across to the annual 
programme the total wealth of resources may remain unknown. With the develop- 
ment of interdisciplinary curriculum areas such as contemporary social studies and 
multi cultural education it is increasingly a valuable exercise to sift through the annual 
programme in order to locate appropriate series and relevant programmes. With this 
in mind it is now, more than ever, essential that the school organisation allows the 
annual programme to be more visible and that the broadcasters in turn develop a 
clear indexing system and some form of workable cross-referencing. Awareness of 
this need has so far encouraged producers to use straightforward series titles which 
give an accurate description rather than an artistic impression. No prizes for correctly 
placing Foundation English or Scotland this Century but what of Walrus or Radio 
Thin King? 

To avoid many of these potential hazards distribution of broadcast information 
should be subsumed into the remit of a promoted member of staff. Someone who is in 
a position not just to know the hints and wrinkles of the distribution process but to 
co-ordinate and if necessary to mediate in planning and integrating the use of 
resources across all curriculum areas. 

Within the primary school teachers do not normally have the same difficulty in 
locating the annual programme. It is usually much more accessible — a combination 
perhaps of greater central control, smaller size, and no subject leaflets. Even here 
however awareness of the total amount of provision can be limited with knowledge 
and allegiance being restricted to one or two popular or favourite series. Any 
tendency to follow a broadcast by virtue of habit alone should be studiously avoided. 
Scottish Projects, the environmental studies series, has been specifically arranged in 
units of two to three programmes in order that a topic may be selected to tie in with 
ongoing class work. The particular elements to be stressed and the points to be 
followed up are entirely at the discretion of the teacher who is always the essential 
mediator. 

Some series are of course developmental in design and so it is important to follow 
each and every programme. Recording in this instance is almost essential since the 
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pace at which the class moves from one stage to the next is then controlled by the 
teacher and not the date of the following broadcast. 

A contribution to in-service training 

For the non specialist these series can provide not only a supportive teaching resource 
but also an invaluable element of in-service training. Such a need at present is in the 
area of the expressive arts and greater emphasis on this prompted the School 
Broadcasting Council in Scotland (SBCS) to produce a document How Broadcasting 
can Help A Guide for Head Teachers April 1983 . This guide is composed of pull out 
sections and identifies as graphically as possible the range of series, radio and 
television, which offer direct and indirect support in music, movement, dance, drama 
and the visual arts. The object is to provide information which can be used bv head 
teachers as a basis for discussion and show the declared objectives of the different 
series. This overview was compiled by SBCS education officers who can on request 
provide broadcasting information, arrange previews and give professional advice. As 
a point of contact the value of this role is often poorly understood by those working in 
the school system. 

Skills for using radio broadcasts 

1 raditionally many of the expressive art series have been on radio which as a 
broadcast medium is still highly popular and widely used in primary schools. For 
many secondaries of course radio just does not exist. The reasons are both obvious 
and obtuse. In the first instance using radio as a teaching resource needs considerable 
skill. Teachers must have confidence in the use of stop/start sequencing, of involving 
the class , of having prelistened and prepared the lesson . These are vital if the lesson is 
not to end in disaster. With many secondary courses concentrating on developing 
talking and listening skills rather than just the skills of reading and writing the 
strengths of radio may well have new potential. What it does best is to provide an 
imaginative presentation of ideas and information. New topical series like 
Wavelength and In the News do just that and certainly recording and playback are 
much easier than with television. But why is it always necessary' to separate the two? 
The production of complementary radio and television series such as presented by the 
One World series offers the best of both. The result is an extremely versatile and 
balanced comprehensive resource package. Other new developments such as night 
time broadcasting of selected secondary' radio series and a long term radio cassette 
catalogue have created the need for even more informative ‘bits of paper 1 . 



Apart from this continual attempt to make the written material as appropriate and 
useful as possible it is hoped that within the foreseeable future detailed indexing, 
cross referencing, greater content and applicability of programmes across age ranges 
and curriculum areas will be accessible by electronic means. In the meantime 
Please Circulate. 
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23. POLICIES AND ORGANISATION FOR USE OF BROADCASTS: 
DIALOGUE WITH AN ASSISTANT HEADTEACHER 



In the recent Inspectorate Report on the contribution of educational technology to 
secondary education in Scotland, we made a number of comments about the relative 
contributions of assistant headteachers and headteachers to school organisation of 
teaching and learning. You are an assistant headteacher in a secondary school on a 
split site, albeit not too widely separated, and you have both a senior school 
responsibility, and duties which relate to the whole school. What are these and how do 
they cover school broadcasting? 

I have three linked responsibilities, as assistant headteacher (curriculum). These are 
for resources, curriculum and staff development. The resources element includes the 
effective organisation of the use of broadcasting as part of the curriculum, as part of 
educational technology, and as a method of staff development. In effect I am 
expected to ensure the correct and increasing use of broadcasting. 

In the Inspectorate Report we refer to the need for a person at assistant headteacher 
level to be given this sort of responsibility, but at the same time we emphasise the 
question of status. What support, for example, do you get from your headteacher? 
How do you relate to the librarian? 

Various forms of resources management have existed in the past in the school 
including audio-visual committees. Since appointment the present headteacher has 
always delegated all responsibility for resources organisation to a single assistant 
headteacher, at present myself. The main areas of control are, budget decisions for 
resources, for example for equipment; the resources links with the librarian; and, of 
interest today, the organisation policy for use of broadcasting as part of the overall 
educational technology approach in the school. The headteacher gives me support by 
regulating all developments via myself. The 'resources department’ is recognised by 
the budget allowance, and I act as ‘principal teacher resources’ at all school meetings 
of principal teachers on matters relating to the school budget and capital expenditure. 

Your headteacher referred to you as ‘the boss’ in these aspects, and that ties in with 
what you have said, but a difficult area in many other schools is the relationship 
between the assistant headteacher (curriculum) and subject departments, which, 
through traditional Scottish secondary school structure, tend to have a high degree of 
autonomy. How do you bridge this gap and make contact with departments? 
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My contacts are of two kinds. First as head of resources all organisation, timetabling 
and use of equipment is directed through me. I have responsibility for allocating to 
departments on an equitable basis, recording and replay times for radio and 
television. Broadcasting support materials are ordered via the librarian who also has 
responsibility for ordering all films and other audio-visual software. This prevents any 
double booking of material by departments, a point you make in the Inspectorate 
Report. 

Secondly, all staff are given, as part of the staff handbook issued each session, details 
of location, organisation and methods of use of all audio-visual material — this is 
school policy and therefore must be adhered to by all staff. It includes, for example, 
basic rules for the use of broadcast material (as mentioned in the HMI Report, that is, 
correct stage of course, preview of material by staff, follow-up in the form of pupil 
notes and/or discussion). 



Did you not conduct some survey of use? 

Yes, making contact as assistant headteacher (curriculum) I conducted a survey in 
1979 of the first year curriculum, partly as staff development aiming to widen the 
horizons of staff, and to make them aware of other curricular areas; and partly as an 
exercise to increase my knowledge, of the methods employed by teaching 
departments. 

The survey covered a wide range of topics including, for example use of worksheets, 
but it also showed that 35 per cent of teachers used broadcasts in some form in the first 
year course. Broadcasting has as much potential influence as text books for some 
subjects. About 50 per cent of the total school staff, and 9 out of the 15 subject 
departments, use broadcast material either as television or radio recordings, though 
not all at first year level. At present only 4 departments use radio regularly. Major use 
of broadcasting was found to be in the third and fourth year of secondary school. 

This first year survey was part of a school development into ‘Language Across the 
Curriculum’, part of which did draw attention to the language levels used in 
broadcasting and the language difficulty of some teachers’ or pupils’ notes in relation 
to the first year courses. The school policy now requires the preview of programmes, 
where there is doubt, to assess language level and suitability for classes. 



Such a survey is itself unusual, and the school is to be commended for undertaking such 
an evaluation. 

To follow on from this, what examples do you have, where, through your knowledge of 
use of broadcasts in the school, you have been able to influence use, for example where 
departments under-use, over-use or duplicate use? 

Under-use is the most difficult to change. Traditional methods may not include the 
use of broadcasts. In 1979, 6 departments did not use any form of audio-visual 
resource. This has now been reduced to 3, but 100 per cent success is doubtful due to 
the personalities involved. As an ex-principal teacher of a subject who made some use 
of audio-visual material, and on a large scale, it is possible to quote examples to 
explain to ‘traditional’ staff. 
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I see that teachers are made aware of available broadcasts. All incoming materials on 
forthcoming BBC/ITV series are directed to me as assistant headteacher. I then issue 
these with a standard ‘see and sign’ form to the principal teachers with a request to 
circulate to all members of their departments. This is a standard method of 
information circulation in the school and applies to all Bulletins from the Scottish 
Education Department and the Consultative Committee on the Curriculum. All 
departments are notified that accompanying notes will be ordered and provided by 
the educational technology department in the school. 

Success has been achieved by this circulation method, whereas before much material 
used to lie unread in the staff room. In some cases staff will use broadcasts despite 
principal teachers. 

Advisers can be used to encourage appropriate use of resources in reluctant 
departments by introducing principal teachers to ways in which broadcasting can be 
incorporated in their subject to meet particular needs. Here the authority has a 
responsibility, through its in-service training programme, to assist assistant head- 
teachers in overcoming that ‘specialist subject resistance’ sometimes met outwith his 
or her own subject area. 

Over-use is easier to detect and to deal with: it might emerge as consumer resistance 
— pupils during class teaching complain of ‘not television again’. One case like this 
revealed that in one day, six periods out of eight were spent using TV material. The 
solution was to re-organise this class use to cover a three day spread (after checking 
via the principal teachers that all materials were relevant to the class’s work). 

A proper booking organisation, and a master timetable for recording, shows the class 
details and can reveal heavy use with a single class. My first remedy is to attempt a 
spread of time, failing this the principal teacher is notified and the allocation of 
recording time is reduced. In this case I have the backing of the headteacher if 
required. 

Duplicated use can also be seen from the master timetable. If the same programme is 
requested by different departments the respective principal teachers are approached 
and notified. This is usually followed by some form of agreement, perhaps on a 
sharing basis, with the assistant headteacher umpiring. Large departments have a 
member of staff with responsibiity for broadcast use who can liaise with the assistant 
headteacher if required. This may or may not be a promoted member of staff. 

While many of the examples you describe are fairly unusual, to a degree they are 
concerned with the mechanics and not with the curriculum or with ways in which 
broadcasts are incorporated in teaching as such. Can you give me some indication of 
the scope of this in the school? 

Perhaps I can list a few examples. A member of the English staff has dual role in the 
English and social education courses. She develops use of series across both subjects, 
that is separate curricular areas organised by one member of staff. TV 7 , film and 
slide/tape are integrated. The series being used here is Scene. 

The Starting Out television series is incorporated in different ways for non-certificate 
fourth and fifth year classes from the use made with the third and fourth year 
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mainstream. Again, a single teacher provides the link in this case across three year 
groups but within a single department. 

The Munn and Dunning short course pilot material last session was based on the 
Scene material on Lies and on Loyalties. The course began with an edited video, and 
all follow-up, mainly discussion, was planned around this broadcast. Even the 
assessment question sheets were completed following a special final programme. The 
short course here was agreed by the drama department as a whole, and assessed by 
members of a college drama department — no formal text book was used during the 
course. 

In science there are plans to include a broadcast as extension material in the third year 
foundation course unit on ‘colour 1 . Following successful completion of experiments, 
pupils will view broadcasts and complete worksheets as part of their classroom 
exercise. Here the video equipment would be available in the science lab. 

Radio broadcasts are linked to films in the third and fourth year modern studies 
course. Broadcasts are an integral part of a course which is using other resources 
found outside, for example slide/tape from the regional library resources service. 

Probably the most extensive example of planning is in guidance. The programmes 
Good Health for first year pupils and It’s Your Choice for second year pupils have 
been built into junior school courses. Here over a period of two years staff have 
recorded, previewed and selected particular broadcasts building up their own tailor- 
made series. Update is continually required though it shows the large degree of 

selection and preview which can be involved In intensive school use. 

0 

That is excellent, and I would like you to continue, but time does not allow. Can we 
round up. Perhaps you would like to summarise your position and to refer to any other 
general issues. 

Thank you. I would summarise in this way. As you say in the Inspectorate Report the 
headteacher’s role is crucial. He must be committed, and must be prepared to finance 
broadcast use and delegate this responsibility to an assistant headteacher. I am lucky 
in this way. 

I see the assistant headteacher as having three key elements to his remit: organisation 
and monitoring of use; secondly, linking with the curriculum, broadcasting can be 
incorporated as policy; and finally, staff development, all staff must be aware of the 
potential broadcast use within their subjects. 

The principal teachers assist by ensuring that broadcasts are integrated as part of 
schemes of work issued to staff. In large departments delegation can assist and 
provide useful staff development by giving responsibility to an assistant teacher 
within the department. 

And the authority’s contribution — this should be via the adviser. He or she should 
include broadcasting materials as resources available for all courses, as part of staff 
development, especially at meetings with principal teachers. This can also assist in 
bridging the gap between assistant head teachers and departments. 
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I would like to say two things about future developments. First, as the curriculum 
becomes more crowded and new approaches are introduced including the use of 
computers, broadcasting must justify its place. It cannot assume that it will 
automatically be taken up. Secondly, another new development is ready access to 
video at home. Many of the more affluent staff now preview programmes at home. 
This is a significant development and should be regarded by staff as just as relevant 
and important as worksheet preparation and corrections. 

Thank you for your assistance and for agreeing to be interviewed in public. 



(Based on a discussion between Martvn Roebuck and Lindsay Robbie on Mav 6, 

1983). 
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24. ORGANISING BROADCASTING RESOURCES TO ALLOW BEST USE IN 
THE CLASSROOM 
William Breslin 



The thrust of this paper is that, before embarking upon complex strategies 
constructed around educational broadcasting, some essentially simple questions 
should be asked so that there is better understanding of the resource and its potential 
for use in learning situations. 

Broadcasting resources are not seen as ends in themselves but as offering a 
particularly rich and flexible diet to be used, where appropriate, in a variety of ways 
with or without other resources to improve the quality of the learning experience. 

Determining and analysing the pattern of use 

A useful starting point is to determine the actual pattern of usage of school broadcasts 
both on a school and a departmental stage basis. A useful simple technique here is to 
graph the number of pupil viewings/listenings against the school/departmental roll 
with a view to asking some questions about the peaks and troughs identified. In the 
following example, based on viewing figures in a secondary school, the departments 
are ranged along the horizontal axis and along the vertical axis the number of viewings 
per pupil on an annual basis. 
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Clearly the same technique can be used to compare schools at an authority level and 
within a department to compare year groups or classes. 

It may be, for example, that on examining the use illustrated above that department 
A’s figures are largely accounted for by the activities of one teacher, that the principal 
teacher was not fully aware of this and that the greater part of the relationship of that 
teacher with particular classes is focused on the television set. Department B might 
indicate a position in which the principal teacher requires application to be made for 
permission to tape individual broadcasts and vets each one in such a manner that use 
is discouraged, while in department C there might be an example of departmental 
discussion in advance of the session’s broadcasts beginning with teachers planning the 
place of such broadcasts on the basis of the discussion and the principal teacher’s 
guidelines. 

The writer has practical experience of failure to relate one department’s practice to 
that of others with the result that a particular class viewed a broadcast twice in one 
week in different departments and indeed spent a significant time each day watching 
educational television — to what purpose? 

Resources and allocation 

It is useful at this stage to look at the availability of resources to see what the facts are 
and decide whether any issues are raised here which may have further implications. 
Clearly the availability of radio, television, tape recorder, video recorder, accom- 
modation for recording/viewing and the availability of human resources necessary to 
carry out organisational duties will have a major part to play in determining the 
pattern of use. 

Grouping these resources in terms of equipment, accommodation and people, it is 
useful, assuming availability, to look at how the school sets its rules in these areas. 

Equipment 

Equipment rules tend to fall into three categories, viz: 

(i) available only through pre-booking on a first come first served basis 
(alternative dates available in case of video and sound tapes). 

(ii) available on request if not already taken (alternative dates possible in case of 
video and sound tapes). 

(iii) available only through principal teacher/assistant head on basis of submission 
made in advance showing how the broadcast is to be used. 

It will come as no great surprise if a personal preference is expressed for (iii) and some 
apprehension is mentioned in respect of the dangers of unplanned use inherent in (i) 
and (ii) becoming more acute as the sheer flexibility and portability of the equipment 
becomes more marked. 

Let there be no doubt that a number of individual teachers operating independently 
in the absence of departmental or school structuring of the use of educational 
broadcasts do make imaginative planned use of the resource, but should the matter 
be left to the aptitudes of such teachers? What should be the role of school promoted 
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staff in recognising such aptitudes and developing them to the wider benefit of the 
school? 

Accommodation 

Accommodation generally resolves itself into two sets of rules. 

(i) Pupils move to the equipment 

(ii ) The equipment is brought to the pupil 

It is difficult not to be sympathetic to the many instances in which (i) is chosen. Very 
often the layout of the school dictates that this solution has to be adopted. How 
unsatisfactory this can be, however, when compared with the potential of the 
resource when available in the ordinary classroom. Perhaps a move away from the big 
screen type of provision and availability of easily transported equipment can lead to 
more use in the ordinary classroom? 

Human resources 

Human resources are often seen as being critical in such matters, and in particular the 
need for non-teaching staff is stressed. Teachers can feel incompetent when it comes 
to handling equipment and clearly there is a training need here. The pupils however 
can be very sophisticated in their experience of all kinds of modem gadgetry. 
Responsibly controlled they can organise recording, editing and playback with 
considerable skill and real flair. 



Certainly as viewers they exhibit a wide range of sophistication in terms of their 
personal use of broadcast materials whether radio or television. As background to 
other activities the use of the cassette recorder is a common phenomenon. The well 
publicised fashionable programme can command and retain attention for a 
considerable span of time. Dipping-in’ is a regular feature of the viewing pattern 
exhibited by the youngsters — well recognised in children’s television which can be 
viewed before moving on to something else. Pupils are accustomed to view and listen 
actively rather than passively. Again for many years the broadcasters have promoted 
the use of other resources in conjunction with the broadcasts to an extent which could 
be better exploited in schools. 

W here feasible the organisation set up should facilitate planning for the resource to 
be available to aid follow up. The danger always is that the broadcast is seen as an end 
in itself or as something around which to structure a ‘lesson’ rather than as a major 
resource exhibiting great flexibility which in conjunction with other resources can be 
used to improve the quality of the learning experience in general. 



No substitute for ‘the real thing’ 

Although it is not an organisational matter, I feel compelled to draw attention to the 
further danger that broadcasts can be used as a substitute for ‘the real thing’. 
Fieldwork comes readily to mind as an example of such a danger. It would be 
distressing for instance, if a Fife school were to prefer to use a broadcast on a visit to a 
farm in preference to actually making a visit to the region’s farm at Elmwood College 
of Further Education, Cupar! No doubt the broadcast would have its place in the 
preparation or follow up but in this as in other instances, let us be quite clear that 
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broadcasting is one, very important, resource among many. Properly organised the 
use of school broadcasts can illuminate methodology. 

In conclusion 

To summarise the arguments presented here an authority (or school) needs to follow 
a logical sequence in examining its organisation for using school broadcasts. First the 
existing pattern of use must be determined and analysed. Second the resources 
(equipment, accommodation and human) must be determined. Third the effect of 
the resources available on the pattern of use must be analysed and the organisation of 
resources reviewed as necessary. 
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THE FUTURE 



This final section takes a careful look at future prospects for educational broadcasts. 
Joseph Murray’s article makes it clear that there are pressures building up on 
broadcasters which could squeeze out much educational broadcasting and transfer 
costs to users through the use of cassettes rather than airways to distribute material. 

The message is clear that the onus is firmly on educationists (teachers and authorities) 
to develop effective policies for the use of what is currently a free and powerful tool. 
Without evidence of such use and support educational broadcasting is doubly 
vulnerable. The final message is that time is running out, it is hoped that this volume 
may make some contribution in promoting a better understanding and use of a 
valuable resource. 

JAD 
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25. THE FUTURE OF SCHOOLS BROADCASTS: THE IMPACT OF 
TECHNOLOGICAL DEVELOPMENTS 

Joseph Murray 



The broadcasting system 

The broadcasting system in the United Kingdom was born in and developed in a 
context in which broadcast channels of communication were valuable but scarce 
commodities. The result of this has been the development of a system that is centrally 
controlled and tightly regulated by the BBC and IB A. 

As the system has developed, however, the general trend has been towards 
decentralisation and the introduction of more voices into broadcasting. The 
introduction of the Independent Television companies, the spread of independent 
local radio stations, the development of BBC community radio stations and the 
creation of Channel 4 have all had the effect of breaking the monopoly of the airwaves 
once enjoyed by the BBC. 

It is likely, however, that developments in broadcasting over the next 10 or 15 years 
will change its face more than any of the developments that have taken place this 
century, and will threaten the security of the existing broadcasting agencies. Most of 
these changes will be associated with the adoption of new technologies in the field of 
audio-visual communication. 



First of all, the re-engineering of the VHF band, the introduction of satellite 
broadcasting, and the creation of cable television networks will greatly expand the 
number of channels of communication available. Secondly, the development of 
low-cost high quality production equipment will make the tools of production 
available to many bodies other than the broadcasters, and thereby dramatically 
increase the sources of broadcast production. And thirdly, the increasing availability 
to the general public of a wide range of audio-visual reception, recording and 
playback equipment will encourage the development of other bodies and industries 
competing for the market that broadcasters have previously regarded as theirs. 

Examples of increased competition are already with us. The television set, for 
example, is no longer simply a carrier for BBC and ITV programmes. These 
programmes already have to compete for its use with video games, home computers, 
viewdata systems, home video productions, video tapes and discs. 
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The result of such developments, according to a number of commentators, will be an 
age of electronic publishing, in which the broadcasting agencies will simply be one 
kind of publisher among many. Peter Jay (Mactaggart Lecture, Edinburgh 1981) has 
argued that such a state of affairs is ‘normal’, and that it is the present regulated 
system that is artificial. Anyone with the resources, for instance, can set up his own 
printing press and produce newspapers, periodicals, books and articles which he can 
sell to anyone who cares to buy his product. Once the technology opens up the same 
set of possibilities for the ‘broadcast’ publication, then there is little need for the 
present regulatory restrictions to continue. The broadcast companies will find their 
place in this system by playing to their own particular strengths. 

One of these strengths, at the moment, is the ability of the broadcast organisations to 
produce educational resources for schools and colleges. The difficulty is that the 
economics of an open competitive market is bound to force the BBC and ITV 
companies to re-examine priorities and adapt their programming policies in order to 
survive alongside competitors, and their ability to retain a commitment to the 
continued provision of educational material will be severely tested. 



Schools broadcasts 

Both the BBC and ITV companies have an impressive tradition in the provision of 
educational broadcast material for schools and colleges, so much so that this kind of 
provision has been taken for granted by many as part of the fabric of broadcasting. 
There are, however, a number of pressures operating at the present which put the 
ability of the broadcasters to continue such a tradition under some strain. 

Competition from general output programming 

Various voices have been raised within the broadcasting organisations, suggesting 
that the airwaves should be cleared of educational broadcasting during day-time 
transmission to make way for general output material that will reach wider audiences 
than most schools broadcasts can attract (Singer, 1981). By and large, those 
concerned with educational broadcasting have withstood such pressures, but the IB A 
did lose its allocation of time in the afternoon for schools broadcasts, the Open 
University lost much of its prime time broadcasting slots, and a number of secondary 
school radio series will in future be transmitted at night only for recording purposes. 

While the broadcasting organisations are cramped for air space, this kind of pressure 
will always be there, and increased competition from other sources will only intensify 
the pressure on the schools broadcasting sector within organisations that are bound to 
become increasingly sensitive to the competition for audiences. 

Competing educational demands 

Technological change and world recession have spawned groups of people with 
special educational needs — the redundant workers, the prematurely retired, the 
unemployed youth. There has been a trend, therefore, for broadcasters to increase 
substantially the provision of material to meet the educational needs of a post-school 
population, whether these be for re-training in new skills, or the pursuit of activities in 
increased leisure time (Calouste Gulbenkian Report, 1979). This is a response to the 
increasing awareness in society that there are many groups which have special 
requirements over and above those satisfied by the formal school system the 
elderly, young mothers, women in the home, Gaelic speakers, the disabled, and so 
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on. In addition, there are groups that the educational system seems to have failed — 
the adult illiterates and those with numeracy difficulty. 

Broadcasting is very often an extremely effective and penetrating medium which can 
be used as a tool to such an end. Few people would object to the broadcasters 
providing material for such purposes. Indeed, there are many arguments put forward 
that this is precisely where broadcasters should be concentrating their educational 
effort, since the populations they are aiming at do not have the advantages of 
structural and institutional support that pupils and students in schools and colleges 
have. 

The difficulty, however, is that the broadcasters, limited by space again, have to 
make choices. Those accustomed to taking for granted extensive provision of 
broadcast material for schools and colleges must recognise the fact that there are 
competing demands from other sectors of education, and that arguments for 
continued provision in the school sector are weakened considerably by instances of 
under-use and neglect. 

Financial pressures 

Running alongside the changes in patterns of provision is the constant pressure 
exerted on the system because of lack of finance. The proposals made in 1980 to axe 
the whole of the BBC Scottish schools output raised many issues, but perhaps the 
most important one was the suggestion that its continuation should depend on 
additional finance from educational sources. 

Although these proposals were largely withdrawn, they did indicate that finance was 
a real problem likely to exert considerable pressure on the schools broadcasting 
system. Within the adult and continuing sectors of education, there are examples of 
joint funding of programmes. The adoption of such a procedure within the school 
system might prejudice concepts such as ‘balance across the curriculum’ if the ‘ability 
to pay’ were to become the prime mover. Nevertheless, the schools system needs to 
look carefully at ways in which it can ease pressures of production that broadcasters 
face (perhaps by cooperation in the production of support materials), since 
broadcasters will be increasingly attracted to areas of education where there is a much 
greater chance of financial support for programming. 



The impact of technological developments 

The backcloth against which the impact of technological developments on schools 
broadcasting must be considered is one which makes it clear that this sector of 
programming does not enjoy the kind of security that could at one time be taken for 
granted. Technological developments may bring much that is desirable to 
educational programming. They may also hasten its demise. 

Broadcasting for recorded use 

Broadcasters have recognised the advantages of being able to use educational 
material in recorded form. Material can be previewed, used precisely when and 
where required, and the pause, still frame and review controls can be used effectively 
in presentation. The fact that most secondary school broadcasts are used in recorded 
form has led to the development of two notions — block broadcasting of series and 
night-time transmission of radio material. [See Chapter 21 for a fuller discussion]. 
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Block broadcasting of series raises issues of sequencing and has implications for 
school management. Night-time broadcasting has, in addition, financial implications, 
since accurate time-clock equipment must be purchased and systems instituted for 
the technical organisation of such a service. However, if the' material is used in 
recorded form in the educational setting, then there seems little point in tying up 
valuable air-time for the transmission of programmes which are not taken live 
anyway. 

Developments such as this may be inspired by a desire to improve the effectiveness of 
the resources provided. The long-term effects of such a policy must also be 
considered, however. What effect will the transfer of schools broadcasting material to 
night-time transmission have within the broadcasting organisations? Will this further 
diminish its status and lend strength to the view that schools broadcasting is at best 
irrelevant to, and at worst, an obstacle to mainstream broadcasting? How likely is it 
that talented producers are going to be attracted to work in a field in which their 
programmes are consigned to transmission to banks of recorders during the night? 

New methods of distribution 

It is a logical extension from the above to ask why material which is used in recorded 
form need be broadcast at all, when other ways of delivering the product can be found 
(audio cassette, video tape, video disc). The economics of such a system would need 
careful examination, however. Production costs would still have to be met, and how 
likely would broadcasting organisations be to continue devoting resources to 
production for schools video tapes and discs, when they are committed to more 
production expense in filling the gaps vacated by schools broadcasts? 

If educational broadcasts are produced for distribution on video tape or disc, then 
they would become the same kind of resource as other audio-visual products, and 
would need to operate on the same commercial basis. Costs would be transferred to 
the user (the schools) and they would only be cost effective if a large enough number 
of tapes were sold. The search for large audiences would necessarily generalise the 
product, and the strength of schools broadcasts in being able to cater for minority 
audiences (such as Scottish Education) would be lost. 

Another strength, the facility for updating and improving programmes in series on a 
year to year basis, would also be lost. Basic economics dictate that schools and 
colleges will only purchase material that has an extended educational life. If schools 
broadcasts are replaced by schools video tapes, they run the risk of sharing the fate of 
many school text books, which hold a central place in the curriculum, not necessarily 
because they are relevant and up to date, but because it is costly to replace them with 
more suitable texts. 

It must be borne in mind, therefore, that alternative distribution methods may well 
change the nature of the product we associate with schools broadcasting, and such a 
change may well result in the loss of features which at the moment make schools 
broadcasts effective and distinctive resources. 



The future: possibilities and problems 

The broadcasting system of the future will have to stand alongside developments such 
as cable television operations and will face much competition from these. A 
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consequence of this competition may well be a reduction in the provision of schools 
broadcasts. 



If schools broadcasts could be assured of a secure place in the broadcasting system of 
the future , the technological advances that have spawned the very competition to the 
broadcasting system could substantially enrich schools broadcasts themselves. In the 
engineering for satellite broadcasts in the Scandinavian countries, for example, two 
sound tracks are being built into each channel to cater for language differences. The 
educational potential for catering for different levels of oral comprehension and for 
language teaching is obvious. The development of a satellite system of broadcasting 
carrying schools broadcasts would put an end to the frustration suffered by schools in 
rural areas (such as the Highland Region of Scotland) bedevilled by poor reception of 
broadcast signals. 

Information technology developments have resulted in interesting educational 
experiments involving, for example, the combination of schools broadcasting 
material with the broadcasting system’s own teletext operations (Ceefax and Oracle). 
The transmission of telesoftware for use in microcomputing systems is already a well 
developed field. Developments in hardware systems could allow the selective 
recording of broadcasts to be achieved without reliance on complicated and 
sometimes unreliable time-clock mechanisms. Video tape recorders in schools, for 
example , could be switched on and off on receipt of a coded broadcast signal . 

These few examples serve to indicate the advantages that the adoption of new 
technologies could bring to the schools broadcasting system. What is difficult to 
ascertain is how far the commitment of broadcasters to the schools broadcasting 
system may be diminished as a result of new competitive elements springing up from 
these new technologies themselves. 

One area that should be explored, particularly if continued provision of schools 
broadcasts cannot be taken for granted, is the availability of general output material 
to the school system. There are, of course, numerous problems associated with this 
and copyright protection is a major stumbling block. There is also the objection that 
general output material is not designed for use in schools, and care and attention have 
not been paid to curriculum relevance, age level suitability, careful structuring and so 
on that typify the production of schools broadcasts. Nevertheless, there does seem to 
be a considerable demand from teachers to make general output material available as 
raw resources which they can mediate themselves within the classroom (Hayter, 
1974), It would seem logical, therefore, to explore this avenue, particularly if the 
system of the future may not be able to cater for schools in the way in which it has 
done in the past. 

The spread of cable networks may well offer the schools an alternative source of 
educational material. Whether such material will be better or worse remains to be 
seen. It will certainly be different and will have to be paid for. Cable systems adopting 
sophisticated new technology could offer schools exciting new possibilities. Because 
cable networks are essentially local area networks, there is the possibility of the 
production oi resource material geared specifically to meet local educational needs. 
Interactive services could provide two-way video communication, or audio talk-back 
to studio. Audience response could be gathered live by simple keypad feedback to 
system computers. The domestic or school subscriber could have access to 
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educational video disc libraries and the educational benefits of the video disc could be 
carried quite effectively by cable systems. 



The educational applications of these technologies are many and varied, but these 
facilities are tied in with a system of cable development in which the companies are 
primarily commercial concerns with no specific responsibility, under current 
legislation, to provide an educational service. To take advantage of these facilities, 
the educational system will require to find substantial sums of money, and such sums 
may be beyond its capability. 

The dilemma that faces education in the future, therefore, is that the new 
technologies, which offer exciting educational potential, mav hasten the demise of 
the present schools broadcasting service and the educational system may well be 
faced with a situation in which it has lost a valued traditional resource and in its place 
it is offered an exciting new one which it simply cannot afford. 
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26. EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING: PRESSURES AND POTENTIAL 
Sinclair Aitken 



Defining educational broadcasting 

Perhaps it’s as well to be clear about what we mean in the context of this article by 
‘educational’, a word which is not normally easy to define to everyone’s satisfaction. 
In broadcasting terms and in relation to school education, however, we are talking 
about a distinct and unique element in the output of the broadcasting organisations, 
that part which is planned and designed to contribute to the work of teachers with 
classes in the schools of our country, usually called school broadcasting. There are, of 
course, other kinds of broadcasting which are ‘educational’ — the output of the 
continuing education departments of both BBC and ITV, for instance, everything 
from Delia Smith s Cookery to Get By in Italian ; indeed there are broadcasters who 
would argue that most, if not all broadcasting is educational in one way or another — 
Wild Life on One, Panorama , Boys from the Blackstuff, The Archers, Coronation 
Street, and even Top of the Pops and Are You Being Served. I don’t propose, here, to 
discuss such claims about broadcasting in general, but it’s worth noting in passing that 
the BBC might plausibly argue in certain circumstances that it was meeting its Charter 
obligations in respect of education without transmitting a single school programme. 



How school broadcasting is different 

So school broadcasting is uniquely different from other kinds of broadcasting, even 
other kinds of genuine educational output, and it is precisely this which from time to 
time can make it vulnerable to pressures of all kinds, whether they be financial or 
technical. To many people who work in broadcasting, not excluding those in 
positions of power, school programmes have many quite odd features which don’t 
seem to fit easily with their notions of what broadcasting is about. No other kind of 
programming seems to require a third party, a mediator (a teacher!) to ‘handle’ or 
‘use’ the product. School broadcasting is based on the assumption, indeed the pre- 
arranged agreement, that teachers will ‘interpret’, ‘use’, and ‘follow-up’ the 
programmes. (One remembers the old cry, ‘school broadcasting is not a substitute for 
the teacher’. ) Is the audience the teacher or the pupil? Is the pupil a willing viewer or 
listener? No other part of the output seems to require the same amount and degree of 
policy control by committees of lay-men — the School Broadcasting Councils and 
their Programme Committees, the ITV Advisory Committees. To many broadcasters 
this surrender of editorial control is anathema. No other programmes have such 
detailed audience research (perhaps they might benefit from it) as that carried out by 
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the BBC and ITV education officers — not to mention statistical surveys and reports 
from teachers. 



But there are other oddities about school programmes which irritate not only 
broadcasters, but even the general public. Some school programmes are incom- 
prehensible unless you’ve previously bought the related book or film-strip, and/or 
pre-recorded it on cassette: it’s almost as if they didn’t belong on the public air-waves! 
And to make matters worse, most school broadcasting is not viewed or listened to at 
the time of transmission, but recorded and ‘put in the cupboard’ for use at a later stage 
in the worjk of the class. 

Bearing this in mind, we should therefore try to understand that, by the criteria which 
dominate the thinking of those who control broadcasting, whether in BBC or ITV, 
school broadcasting is an odd child to have in the family — tolerated by some, an 
irritation to others, and loved by only a few. 

The pressures against school broadcasting 

Consequently, if we are to consider the pressures on the service, we should realise 
that some of these come from within the organisations themselves. This is despite the 
fact that they have honoured the spirit of their public service remit, invented and 
maintained it over many years (in the case of BBC school radio, about 60 years), and 
not infrequently have publicly enjoyed the political kudos of making such an 
educational commitment. But when money is tight, when air-time is at a premium, or 
when (as now) competition for the general audience gets more and more fierce, 
school broadcasting feels the pinch and will continue to do so: cut-backs in budgets 
allied to odd schemes to have it financed ‘externally’; the night-time transmission of 
school radio for time-switch recording to release air-time during the dav for the 
general listener; cramming all school programmes into the morning (as ITV have 
done) to pinch an afternoon general audience: these are all symptomatic of the 
pressures. Fortunately those who run school broadcasting are well aware of these 
pressures, are knowledgeably alert, and have up to now managed to maintain the 
service in a relatively healthy condition . 

The professionalism of school broadcasting 

In spite of, or even because of, this somewhat vulnerable position which school 
programming has in the broadcasting organisations, the programmes themselves, 
radio or television, are in important ways essentially and characteristically the 
products of these organisations. Whatever qualities school programmes may have, in 
addition to curricular relevance where it occurs, they undoubtedly come from the 
same programme-making professionalism that characterises the general output of 
BBC and ITV. There’s the same access to skilled and creative service departments 
(cameramen, tape and film editors, audio and video engineers, make-up and 
wardrobe), the same insistence on the use of professional writers, actors, presenters, 
the same criteria of programme excellence. 

Those who work as producers of school programmes are first and foremost radio and 
television producers, and work in the context and in the company of those who make 
programmes for the general audience, frequently of a popular and/or prestigious 
kind. They share the same worries and concerns about programme quality. Certainly, 
and unlike the others, they have an educational brief, and frequently what looks like a 
somewhat restricting one. If this results sometimes in a kind of tension, it is more 
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often than not a creative tension. What in other circumstances (in other hands?) 
might have been merely worthy and relevant becomes also a programme of unusual 
quality. There are many programmes in both media which not only meet the 
requirements of educational effectiveness, but are also memorable programmes by 
the highest broadcasting standards. 

If I appear to labour this point, it is only to emphasise, what can so easily be forgotten 
in all the discussions of curriculum or modes of distribution, namely the value to our 
schools, in terms of the quality and attractiveness of the material, of maintaining the 
broadcasters’ commitment and involvement in the process of making school 
programmes. It won’t be done so well by others. It is this involvement which gives the 
service its quality and its continuing momentum to up-date and renew its output. As 
long as school programmes remain a part of the scheduled transmissions of the BBC 
and I TV 7 , they will continue to partake of the programme-making standards of these 
organisations. 



Uptake of school broadcasts and survival 

If there are pressures from within, there certainly are other pressures and risks from 
outside which can and will affect the school service, namely how it is perceived and 
used — and how much it is used — in the education systems it serves. If, for example, 
the future of school radio is less than wholly free from pressure from within the BBC, 
its disappointing level of use by secondary teachers is the more serious threat. It is 
often too easily dismissed by some teachers as ‘not attractive to today’s children who 
prefer television.’ It is and can be an exciting and imaginative resource, as is clear 
from the use of it by those who recognise its value in their work. School radio still 
provides a rich source of material for almost every subject in the curriculum — in 
practical terms easy to use, and in the case of the primary school a continuing support 
to the teacher. 

But low levels of use, and perhaps more importantly lack of effective use of school 
programmes, can apply as much to television as to radio and constitute a threat — 
even if a long term threat — to the continued provision of the programmes. The 
service must be seen to be valued by those for whom it is provided, if it is to remain a 
real commitment of the broadcasters. Recent research has shown (The Inter-College 
Report on the Use of School Broadcasting in Scottish Schools) that school 
programmes can and do make a valuable contribution to the education of our 
pupils — and this does not exclude the ‘old-fashioned’ medium of radio. The problem 
is how to extend this recognition of the material as being worth the practical 
difficulties of using it. The more the service is effectively used, and seen to be central 
to the teachers’ curriculum objectives, the more certain its future will be, and the 
more capable of expansion and development. 

The need for authority and school policy 

Fortunately, there are signs currently, at least in Scotland, that the use of resources, 
including school broadcasting, is something that should no longer be left to the 
inclination of the individual teacher; that schools and authorities (who after all 
provide the expensive equipment to receive, record and use the programmes) should 
begin to develop organised and coordinated policies which not only bring school 
broadcasting into the centre of discussions about curriculum objectives, but also set 
up systems and organisations to make the material more accessible to teachers. This 
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can be nothing but good for the school broadcasting service and the schools. It is just a 
pity it has taken so long to be recognised. 

The potential that the service has to contribute to the education system is clearly 
considerable , perhaps especially so at a time of such widspread change — at least in 
Scotland — whether it is the need to enrich the somewhat arid approach of many 
primary schools to the curriculum or to support the work of secondary teachers facing 
new teaching tasks in the wake of the Munn and Dunning developments. 

This potential, already realised by many schools, is particularly clear when we 
consider the extent of involvement which the producers of school programmes and 
the education officers have with the teachers in the classrooms and the demands that 
are made on them. The broadcasters themselves and through their Councils and 
programme committees are closely in touch with the real educational world which the 
teachers inhabit; so the programmes are practical, relevant, and help teachers 
achieve what is expected of them. Already the output of both organisations reflects 
this, and the move to make programmes which are seen to be of immediate practical 
use is clearly shown in the list of series and their titles in the Annual Programme 
and assorted documents which are sent to schools. There is clearly a direct concern 
with curricular issues — and no longer mere ‘enrichment’ or as once was said in the 
early days of school broadcasting ‘a memorable interruption to the work of the class’. 
(Whether this last was a comment on the programmes or the then curriculum, I’m not 
sure!) 

So with improved use — both in quality and quantity, and a greater concern for 
relevance in the programmes — the future of school broadcasting may look more 
secure. After all, the provision of a school broadcasting service, and of the right kind, 
is something we have a right to expect of public service organisations. 

Implications of technological developments 

If I haven’t dealt much with the accelerating developments in the technology that 
relates to school broadcasting, it is not because I don’t recognise their importance, 
but rather because it seems to me more important to recognise that however the 
technology develops the quality of the school broadcasting service depends upon 
maintaining the commitment of the BBC and ITV to produce and transmit 
programmes for schools. As has been pointed out before now, their record is too 
good to allow them to withdraw. 

And a healthy committed service, properly financed, will cope with the technology 
and will stand up not only to the demands made on it, but will compete effectively 
with other providers that may enter the field. Already the BBC are contributing to 
the micro-computer revolution in our schools, with the development and provision of 
appropriate soft-ware, and will continue to do so. Radio too is now experimenting 
with different patterns of transmission and distribution to accommodate the require- 
ments of the secondary school, blocks of programmes for recording in advance — and 
some of these soon to be transmitted for time-switch recording at night. There is also 
the development of an alternative cassette service for radio users, at subsidised cost. 
And no doubt some of these developments will spill over to television. 

But, amid all the exciting developments that lie ahead, one thing is clear: however 
many and varied the technological innovations may be, however great the attractions 
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of cassettes or video-discs, if we are to retain something like the service of the range, 
quality and relevance of what we have now, school programmes must continue to 
have a clear foothold in the transmission schedules of BBC and ITV. If the day should 
ever come when all ‘school programmes’ were distributed on cassette or disc, then the 
commitment of the broadcasters will diminish and with it the quality of the material. 
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